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READERS WRITE 





A Frown on Fishing 

In PATHFINDER for July 24, Mr. George 
Webb of Montana suggests fishing for a 
“thrill.” I have often wondered how sen- 
sible people, even some of the big men of 
the world, can enjoy killing things... 
1 enjoyed fishing when I was a boy be- 
cause I didn’t know any better, But since 
growirg old and considering the reasons 
for doing things, I cannot fail to look on 
fishing and hunting for the fun of it asa 
relic of barbarism. Fishing for a living 1s 
all right. But fishing and hunting for the 
pleasure of killing or wounding our fellow 
creatures ought to be taboo... 

B. M. Schull 

Mountain View, Cal. 


A Dentist’s Objection 

The paragraph of the article headed 
“Dentistry Meeting” under “Science, Medi- 
cine” in your July 31 issue most in ques- 
tion is that on “thumb sucking.” The 
teeth of an infant are not “soft” but are 
composed of hard enamel and dentine 
among other things. It is the surrounding 
or investing tissues that are pliable and 
readily distorted by the habit. There are 
no “soft teeth” ... but only teeth soft- 
ened when attacked by destructive ele- 
ments in the oral cavity... 

K, F, Harrington, D.DS, 

Escanaba, Mich. 


On the Court Fight’s End 

PATHFINDER’S editorial (July 31), in 
stating that “independence of spirit in 
Congress is a thing to be welcomed,” 
contradicts its conclusions that the Demo- 
cratic party should cease internal strife 
to round out its program of social and 
economic reform. Independent Congres- 
sional action, in this case as in every 
case, does not make for the party unity 
necessary to carry out a wide program of 
reform. Such action vitiates an elemen- 
tary rule for the efficient operation of 
democracies, namely, that there should 
be a close union between the legislative 
and executive departments of the govern- 
ment. 

Separation of powers, while embodied 
in our antiquated Constitution, is a doc- 
trine that never in history has had a basis 
in fact. We elect a President, not because 
we think he will be conscientiously obli- 
vious to what Congress is doing, but be- 
cause we think he will be a leader of legis- 
lation and will accomplish reforms in the 
face of opposition. 

Unfortunately, our Presidents are seen 
in the halls of Congress only to deliver 
an annual message . . . In the Court fight, 
as in every fight, the President should be 
on the front bench of the Senate or the 
House in the thick of debate defending 
his measures... 

When Congress refuses to follow its 
executive leader, there should be a nation- 
wide endorsement of either the Presi- 
dent’s action or of that of the legislature 
by ballot and not by an unrepresentative 
press. In this case, however, there is 
hardly need for a nation-wide vote of 
confidence for the President in view of 
Roosevelt’s overwhelming mandate to pro- 
ceed with measures of recovery and re- 
form. Congress, in refusing to follow 
this mandate for a continued New Deal, 
has become dictatorial and unrepresenta- 
tive, acting without the consent of the 
people. Senators Burke, Wheeler and Van 
Nuys face political extinction at the polls. 


All this points to the fact that the 
Democratic bandwagon has borne too 
heavy a load ... The conservatives and 
the progressives in the party ranks have 
become sharply delineated . . . The party 
of the New Deal faces an inevitable purge, 
even though PATHFINDER urges com- 
promising of factions. Our one-party 
system, less than a year old, is realigning. 

Robert E. Kronemyer 
Chicago, Ill. 
7 _ « 

... You express the hope that the 
Democrats will forget the bitter feelings 
caused by the Court fight and unite be- 
hind a long-needed program of social and 
economic reform, but you seem to cast 
most of the responsibility for this on 
Congress and not enough on Roosevelt 
. .. In my opinion, if Congress does be- 
come bitter and spiteful it will be due to 
. .. the man in the White House. 

Victor Radke 
Shawano, Wis. 
. * . 

I think when a fellow reads something 
that pleases him very much, he should 
tell the writer .. . So I am saying to you 
that your editorial “Fight Over?” is the 
very best lever read. It has the earmarks 
of a man who wants to be just... 

W. H. Coffey 
Kansas City, Mo. 


{To Mr. Kronemyer, PATHFINDER makes three 
suggestions: (1) there is a great difference between 
“‘a spirit of independence”’ and ‘‘factional pettiness’’ 
in Congress; (2) the President’s mandate, overwhelm- 
ing though it was, was never given on the basis of 
the Court plan, which was not announced until after 
Roosevelt's re-election; (3) PATHFINDER has re- 
peatedly pointed out the possibility of a party re- 
alignment by 1940.—Ed.] 





Concerning Spiritualism 

Your comments on the psychic occur- 
rence at Lily Dale, N. Y., (PATHFINDER, 
July 17) were very good, as are most of 
your articles. But it should be noted that 
the “knockings” began in 1848, while 1839 
was the birth year of Kate Fox. 

The most conclusive evidence seems to 
show. that while lying and human decep- 
tion may have a large place in these 
strange manifestations, there is also inter- 
mingled a mysterious supernatural ele- 
ment. But these messengers are surely 
overstepping the mark when they claim 
to be our dead friends. This claim runs 
counter to both reason and divine reve- 
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lation. Reason ... would say that wh« 
a man is dead, he is dead,... and th 
holy Scripture declares that the dea: 
know not anything. ... 

Grant Priddy 
Chase City, Va. 


Another Harp Maker 

In reference to your “Brief” about t) 
Chicago harp maker in PATHFIND! 
June 26, you may be interested to kn 
that there is quite a famous harp ma! 
named Charles P. Laughton in Clarem< 
Okla. He makes very wonderful har; 
one of which is owned by Henry Fo: 
So you see, Mr. Charles A. Lindeman 


not the “only independent harp produce: 


in this country”... 
Clara L. Day 
Little Genesee, N. Y. 


On the Farm Program 

... “Farm Program—tThe Struggle 
Escape an “Economic Hell”—(PATH 
FINDER, July 31) sounds as if it h 
been written by that “shaggy young ma: 
Henry A. Wallace himself. The “Fa 
Problem” has been a problem ever si! 
the Sapiro farm pool contracts w: 
foisted upon farmers by the Farm Bur: 
Federation . .. in Broom County, N 
in 1911... You will find that these 
called bureaus have as parents Boards 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce . 
Why encourage such schemes agai! 
farmers and food producers by trying + 
convince your readers that these burea 
are farm organizations? 

Fred M. Jones 
Clinton, N. Y. 
* — . 

... The facts about “pig-killing” a: 
these: the western states had such 
drought that the ranges dried up an 
there were no crops to feed the hog 
The government bought the pigs a: 
processed them and used every pound fi 
relief. The cattle they destroyed were s 
far gone they were not fit for human foo: 
and many they tried to save died en rout: 


to the packing plants. The government 


salvaged millions of pounds of meat tha 
would have been lost... 

S. Simon 
Huron, S. D. 

Your article on “Farm Program” giv« 
me a pain below the belt . . . Who wrot 
this article? Id like to take my fo 
away from his pants .. . 
E. D. Sylvester 
Edgerton, Ohio 


Comment on Surrealism 

I’m writing in reply to your article 
Salvador Dali in PATHFINDER, July 

. . lama 16-year-old amateur artist « 
take my work fairly seriously. As I u 
derstand it (and Mr. Webster agrees w 
me), art is “the embodiment of somethi 
beautiful.” Well, I fail to see anythi: 
beautiful in salt and pepper shak« 
mounted on triangles or stools balanc« 
precariously on the arms of chairs. 
suppose the true art of these surrealist 
is shown in their titles—‘Soft. Constru: 
tion with Boiled: Beans.” But I refuse t 





be inspired by “An Egg on a Plate Withou' 


the Plate” ... 

Salvador Dali, I suppose, cannot |! 
brought to account for his foolishnes 
since he himself admits he is “tetched 
But anyone who can paint as Dali ca 


should not waste his time and our pa- 


° (Continued on page 23) 
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U. S. ABROAD— 


The Family of Nations 


VER since the days when Washing- 
ton made his Farewell Address 
and Thomas Jefferson uttered a plea 
for “no entangling alliances,” the Unit- 
ed States has stood for peace and neu- 
trality. Today, with war raging in 
Spain, a Sino-Japanese crisis growing 
in intensity, and many nations engaged 
in an unprecedented rearmament race, 
the country is more than ever con- 
cerned with its affairs abroad. 

A sketchy outline of America’s view- 
point was given last month by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull who 
stated: “Any situation in which arm- 
ed hostilities are in progress or are 


threatened is a_ situation ‘wherein 
rights and interests of all nations 


either are or may be seriously affect- 
ed.” Besides pleading for peace, this 
statement urged maintenance of 
treaties and obligations, reduction of 
armaments, and “lowering or remov- 
ing of excessive barriers in inter- 
national trade.” 

By last week, 37 nations scattered 
all over the globe had given their for- 
mal agreement to Hull’s generalized 
statement, Conspicuously missing from 
this list were Japan and the two Fas- 
cist countries, Germany and Italy. 

DIFFICULTIES: Pleasing as Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy might be to 37 
concurring nations, it has been a con- 
tradictory, perplexing thing to the 
men who have formulated it. 

Since the day he became Secretary 
of State in 1933, Cordell Hull has been 
demanding and working to develop 
trade throughout the world. His tools 





Where the U. S. State-Department Maintains Its Offices In 





Looks to America 


have been reciprocal agreements. 
These provide that the United States 
lower tariffs on certain products of a 
country if that country does the same 
on various American commodities. 

The Neutrality Act empowers the 
President to decide what products, in 
addition to war materials, shall be 
contraband. The problem is self-evi- 
dent: what happens to a reciprocal 
trade agreement when the country 
with which it is made goes to war? 
If commodities included in the ex- 
change agreement are pronounced con- 
traband by the President, which takes 
precedence: the Neutrality Act or the 
trade accord? 

The trouble rests in the fact that 
the foreign policy of the United States 
must be aimed two ways. It must be 
a peacetime policy and a wartime 
policy at the same time. The recipro- 
cal trade agreements are designed to 
prepare the way for peace by opening 
up international commerce channels. 
The Neutrality Act, on the other hand, 
is intended to keep the United States 
from being dragged into war. 

To date, the government has not been 
forced to solve this problem, But since 
the United States holds an important 
position in international affairs and 
because almost all nations are in a 
similar contradictory position, the 
world at large looks to this country 
for the solution. 

UNREWARDED SERVICE: Yet the 
solution of this important problem lies 
with a department which receives the 
smallest appropriation of any execu- 
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Hull’s Thesis Is Peace Through Trade 


tive department. Furthermore, the 
solution is in the hands of men who 
are traditionally underpaid. 

The 1938 allotment for the State 
Department and Foreign Service is 
$19,234,968. This amount is 3.7% of 
the appropriation for the Navy De- 
partment and 3.4% of the appropria- 
tion for the War Department. In other 
words, what the State Department 
and Foreign Service are granted for a 
year, the Army and Navy can spend in 
a week, For every cent that the Gov- 
ernment spends for peace, it spends 
about a dollar for war. 

Yet the members of the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Service form 
the country’s first line of defense. It 
is only when their efforts to settle 
controversies by peaceful means fail 
that the Army and Navy must be call- 
ed into action, 

Most persons, however, overlook the 
importance of the nation’s first line 
of defense. To them the State Depart- 
ment is either an ancient, ugly, gray 
stone building on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue in Washington or the department 
of which Cordell Hull is the head. As 
for the Foreign Service, it is simply a 
career wherein wealthy men with a 
Groton background and a Harvard ac- 
cent can spend a few comfortable 
years seeing the world. 

In fact, so many popular myths and 
misconceptions have been built around 
the Foreign Service that it will be 
some time before the truth can break 
them down, Since 1776 the For- 
eign Service has been attempting to 
do the highly essential job of promot- 
ing and maintaining peace, aiding 
American commerce, and advancing 
American interests abroad. In return, 
the Foreign Service has received much 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Discord 


“Any man who, when the discus- 
sion of some picayune subject waxes 
serious and acrimonious, can rise in 
his place and sing ‘Wagon Wheels’ is 
a positive genius. He knows by sound 
instinct that on occasion party har- 
mony is aided and abetted by close 
harmony.” 

In this fashion, President Roosevelt 
last week characterized Senator Bark- 
ley in a letter to Vice President Gar- 
ner. The letter was read at a “jolli- 
fication” banquet at which 60 Demo- 
cratic Senators ate a dessert called 
“coupe harmony” and later raised their 
voices in song. Majority leader Bark- 
ley was guest of honor. 

However, all this surface harmony 
served only to stress the discord 
underneath. Most obvious indication 
that all was not well within Demo- 
cratic ranks was the President’s re- 
fusal to attend the party. If he had 
attended, he would have been asked to 
speak, and a speech would have led to 
an embarassing choice: either to for- 
give conservative Democrats for kill- 
ing his Court bill, criticize them, or 
say nothing of any significance. His 
unwillingness to forgive had been 
earlier demonstrated by his overtures 
to liberals within and outside the par- 
ty (PATHFINDER, August 14). He 
knew, on the other hand, that criticism 
would merely make matters worse. 

Further discomfiture to the Presi- 
dent came from Democratic Senator 
Copeland, Tammany’s contested candi- 
date in New York’s mayoralty race. 
Day before the banquet, he had assail- 
ed the President for “destroying Demo- 
cratic harmony” by interfering in the 
New York primary. Through his sec- 
retary, Marvin McIntyre, President 
Roosevelt denied the truth of Cope- 
land’s accusation and pledged neu- 
trality in the mayoralty fight. 

Further evidence of discord between 
the President and Congress was found 
in his refusal to renew government 
commodity loans to farmers to protect 
them against price declines unless 
Congress first enacted crop production 
control similar to that in the defunct 
AAA, Congress, however, expressed a 
desire to postpone such legislation 
until next session in order to have 
more time for considering it (see Con- 
gress, col. 2). 

Besides pledging his neutrality in 
New York’s mayoralty race and de- 
manding crop control legislation, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt last week did these 
things: 

q Signed the $132,732,000 Interior 
Department Appropriation Bill “with 
much reluctance” because vocational 
training funds had raised it above 
budget estimates by $10,000,000. 

@ Indicated there would be no ne- 
cessity for a special Congressional ses- 
sion next fall provided all “must legis- 





lation” is passed at the present session. 

q Signed a bill authorizing the gov- 
ernment to set up a $750,000 research 
institute to study the cause and cure 
of cancer. 

@ Announced a new commercial 
agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union (see page 6). 

q Presented the coveted Collier 
Trophy to Pan American Airways in 
recognition of its “establishing of the 
transpacific airline” and of its regular 
operation of extended over-water 
flights. 


a 


Congress: Push, Revolt 

The Administration drive to jam 
through the Roosevelt “preferred” 
program rolled merrily forward last 
week, then smashed head-on into a 
stone wall of open revolt. Ruefully, 
tired New Deal Congressmen watched 
the adjournment will-o’-the-wisp flit 
once more into the distance. 

The push started when Vice Presi- 
dent Garner jammed through the bill 
to reform lower Federal Courts with 
some of the most amazing steamroller 
tactics seen in Congress for many 
years. Determined to avoid reopening 
the explosive subject of revamping the 
Supreme Court, the bushy-eyebrowed 
Texan cut off debate on the compro- 
mise court measure after less than an 
hour. Banging his gavel again and 
again, Garner declared the measure 
passed “by unanimous consent” al- 
though he had given Senators no 
chance to vote at all. 

When the Vice President informed 
several angry members that they 
might record their votes in the Con- 
gressional Record, Senator Robert La- 
Follette demanded that such votes be 
printed in smal] type to indicate they 
had not actually been cast. 

“TI don’t care how small the type is,” 
mourned Senator Sherman Minton, ar- 
dent supporter of the original Court 
bill, “it couldn’t be any smaller than 
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I feel now.” Garner beamed happily 

The bill provided substantially th, 
same changes suggested by foes of th 
first Court plan (PATHFINDER, Aug 
7): speeding appeals from lower court 
to the Supreme Court, empowerin 
the Attorney General to intervene ; 
cases involving a law’s constitutions 
ity, permitting exchange of judges } 
judicial districts with crowded doc} 
ets, restriction of lower courts’ rig 
to issue injunctions against Feder.! 
jaws. Swiftly the measure pass: 
through conference, was approved | 
the House and went to the Preside 

With that done, Administration le: 
ers thought they had the rails greas 
for speedy action on the rest of t 
program and quick adjournment. Th 
were wrong. 

HOUSING: First indications 
trouble came over the Wagner-Ste 
gall Housing Bill, supposed to be t! 
least controversial measure on tl! 
program, The Senate plastered t! 
bill with two major amendments bi 
fore passing it by a vote of 64-16. Th 
changes restricted the cost of an 
dwelling to $4,000 and limited th 
grants to any one state to 20 per ce: 
of the total appropriation. Supporte: 
of the measure vainly protested th: 
the amendments would destroy tl! 
value of the bill, which is designed | 
finance 175,000 cheap houses with a 
Federal bond issue of $700,000,000. Th 
bill went to the House, where it wa 
still mired in committee at the end o! 
the week. 

WAGES, HOURS: Altered in an ef 
fort to placate organized labor and 
southern industry (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 14), the Black-Connery Labor 
Standards Bill was held off the floo: 
by revolt of farm state Democrat: 
within the House Rules Committe: 
Attempting to blackjack the Adminis 
tration into granting loans to farmers, 
these men succeeded in blocking th: 
wage-hour bill and thus tied up th: 
entire New Deal program in the House. 

FARM: Many believed the Congres- 
sional farm bloc was at the bottom of 
the entire revolt. When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced th: 
probability of a huge cotton crop (se: 
page 12), Congressmen from cotto 
states shouted for Federal] loans t 
keep price-depressing surpluses off t! 
market. Their demands were echoc:! 
by colleagues who sought similar r 
lief for wheat, corn, tobacco and ri 
farmers. 

But President Roosevelt had alread 
given notice that he would not author- 
ize such loans until crop control legis 
lation was written into law. He ré¢ 
membered well that crop loans unde) 
the Hoover Administration had cos! 
the government heavy sums becaus 
they encouraged surpluses to keep o: 
piling up. Southern Senators such a 
Ellison D, Smith of South Carolina 
chairman of the Senate Agricultura 
Committee, protested that “we mus! 
keep excesses off the market” and thai 
“we can formulate permanent produc 
tion control in later years.” But th: 
President was adamant. 

Smith’s uncomfortable position was 
typical of that of the southern Senate 
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contingent. They had defied Roose- 
velt and wrecked his Court plan. Now 
they needed crop loans which he alone 
could authorize. He would help them 
only on the condition that they take 
definite steps for production control, 
and production control might be void- 
ed by the very Court the southerners 
had so vehemently protected. 

Another item in the farm problem— 
sugar legislation—further tangled the 
Congressional snarl. In defiance of 
Roosevelt’s warning that he would 
velo any measure restricting imports 
of refined sugar from U. S. island pos- 
sessions (PATHFINDER, Aug. 14), 
the House passed the Jones Sugar Bill. 
This measure would permit Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands to 
send only a small portion of their 
sugar quota to America in refined 
form. The Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, aware that a Presidential veto 
might end all sugar legislation and 
wreck the industry, sought a compro- 
mise. They suggested placing refining 
limits on domestic sugar as well as 
the imported commodity. 

REORGANIZATION: In the midst of 
this jam, a House committee suddenly 
revived the bill giving the President 
power to reorganize the executive 
branch of the government. The House, 
having already passed a measure giv- 
ing Roosevelt six extra advisers 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 7), was now ask- 
ed to grant him wide power to “co- 
ordinate” any executive departments 
except quasi-judicial bodies like the 
Federal Trade Commission. Backers 
of the House measure were sure that 
it would pass, but Senate leaders an- 
nounced they would sidetrack it as 
long as any hope of early adjournment 
remained. 

REVOLT: The strong undercurrent 
of rebellion flared openly in the Sen- 
ate toward the end of the week. Striv- 
ing to complete the Administration 
program, Garner and Senator Alben 
Barkley were thwarted when Senator 
Robert Wagner caught them napping 
and introduced the Van Nuys anti- 
lynching bill, which would make peace 
officers and communities responsible 
for lynchings. Immediately the spec- 
tre of a filibuster led by rabid southern 
opponents of such measures rose to 
endanger the entire New Deal strategy. 

Barkley’s efforts to sidetrack the 
anti-lynching bill were useless, As 
he sank into his chair, a Senator 
rushed into the chamber and asked 
him how he should vote. 

“T don’t know,” the Administration 
leader replied wearily, “ask McNary 
(‘he Republican leader), That was a 
hell of a harmony dinner we had last 
night.” 

tarkley was referring to a banquet 
tendered him by Senate Democrats in 
honor of his election as majority lead- 

The festivities had been marked 
decorations in a dove motif and 
eeches dripping with harmony (see 

p. 4). But the Kentuckian’s remark 
cemed to sum up the situation per- 
f-ctly, With housing, wage-hour and 
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Smith’s Position Was Uncomfortable 


tax reform legislation bottled up in 
the House by determined farm-state 
Congressmen, with reorganization 
looming again to add to the load, and 
with the Senate facing several days of 
heated debate over lynching, the pros- 
pects for adjournment were rapidly 
fading away. Discord, rather than 
harmony, seemed the order of the day. 





Labor: New Drive 


After taking a staggering right to the 
jaw from independent steel companies 
and a blow to the heart from New 
Dealers last month (PATHFINDER, 
July 10, 17), John L. Lewis’s C. IL. O. 
was again trading punches with indus- 
trial employers last week. 

With renewed vigor the C. I. O. was 
pushing an extensive drive in nine 
states to obtain collective bargaining 
within another basic mass production 
industry. Lewis’s lieutenants, heads 
of the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee, announced last week that 
they had called out on strike 30,000 of 
the 58,000 workers employed in silk 
and rayon mills throughout New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the 
New England states. 

T. W. O. C. leaders termed the pres- 
ent strike “the most suceessful” in the 
history of the $290,000,000 silk and 
rayon industry. In New England 10,- 
000 workers were already signed with 
the C. L. O., and by the end of the week 
8,000 had signed in Pennsylvania. 

General purpose of the strike was to 
force employers into granting collec- 
tive bargaining. Specific demands of 
the T. W. O. C. were for an $18-a-week 
minimum for weavers, $15 minimum 
for auxiliary help and a 44-hour, five- 
day week. 

Whereas Lewis’s fight to organize 
independent steel company workers 
was repulsed by the stubborn resist- 
ance of company officials, he did not 
expect to meet similar opposition from 
textile bigwigs. Most employers in 
this basic industry would like union 
organization as a means of stabilizing 














operating conditions in a traditionally 
disorganized field. Only major dis- 
turbance of the week was in Hazelton, 
Pa., where a jeering crowd of pickets 
attempted to break up a meeting of 
non-striking members of the Indepen- 
dent Labor Federation of America, 
recently organized in Hershey, Pa., in 
opposition to both the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. Women fainted, eyes were 
blackened and faces scratched before 
Hazelton police restored peace. 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, 20,000 em- 
ployees returned to work in Chrysler’s 
Plymouth and Dodge plants, and in 
the Briggs Manufacturing Company 
which makes Plymouth bodies. An 
agreement had been reached after five 
days of idleness resulting from a clash 
between members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Association and an 
independent association of Chrysler 
workers. Each side had charged the 
other with violating contracts signed 
last April. 

At the same time, two score branch 
plants of the Ford Motor Company, 
which had been closed for three weeks 
of inventory taking, reopened, sending 
90,000 back to work in Detroit, 60,000 
elsewhere. Resumption of work in 
automobile plants brought a total of 
170,000 back to work. 

While the C. I. O. was pushing its 
drive into the textile field, the A. F. of 
L. last week was attempting to effect 
a strike of employees of Horn and 
Hardart’s 44 automats in New York 
City. E. K. Daly, Horn and Hardart 
president, claimed that union leaders 
had succeeded in calling out only 452 
of the 5,600 employed. To strengthen 
the strike, A. F. of L. officials called 
on the Teamsters Union to aid in pick- 
eting, and all unions throughout the 
city were requested to boycott the 
automats. 

ee 


Pigeon Slaughter 


As relief from the mad scramble of 
life in New York City, Manhattanites 
often turn their leisure hours to minor 
pastoral pursuits. Some raise tiny 
plants in window boxes, some romp 
with their dogs in Central Park, and 
some feed the pigeons. To New York- 
ers in all walks of life, the plump, soft- 
eyed birds are old friends, 

One day last week, a gaunt old wom- 
an dressed in sombre brown appear- 
ed in Verdi Square, a favorite uptown 
gathering place for pigeons. Dipping 
into a large bag, she flung lavish hand- 
fuls of grain to a flock of eagerly peck- 
ing birds. Quickly exhausting her 
supply, she watched quietly for a mo- 
ment, then disappeared. 

A little while later, inhabitants of 
the neighborhood were horrified to 
see pigeons wheel lazily through the 
air, then plummet suddenly to earth— 
stone dead. Other birds, waddling 
placidly along the sidewalks, toppled 
over, their breasts flecked with red. 
In a short time, more than 100 lifeless 
pigeons carpeted the square, 

Calls from indignant citizens soon 
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jammed police switchboards. An 
analysis showed the birds had been 
killed by grain poisoned with strych- 
nine. So powerful was the dose, some 
of the pigeons’ breasts had burst wide 
open. While New York pigeon-lovers 
wavered between revulsion and sor- 
row, police hunted “the tall woman in 
brown.” Their only clue was the de- 
scription of two boy bootblacks, who 
said she had “‘seemed kind of mad 
about something.” 


Soviet Pact 


For two years after America recog- 
nized Soviet Russia, trade between the 
two. mutually suspicious countries 
plodded along at a rate of about $12,- 
000,000 a year. In 1935, a trade treaty 
negotiated in Moscow zoomed U., S. 
exports to Russia to about $36,000,000. 
Last week, following a new pact hatch- 
ed out between U. S. Ambassador Jos- 
eph E. Davies and U. S. S. R. Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff, American- 
Soviet trade skies looked brighter 
than ever. 

Standout point of the new treaty 
was a clause granting the Soviet “un- 
conditional and unrestricted most- 
favored-nation treatment.” This grant, 
accorded Russia for the first time, 
meant that Stalin’s nation would enjoy 
all tariff concessions and commercial 
advantages given by the U, S. to any 
other country. To Russia, the most- 
favored-nation clause was important 
chiefly in its relation to coal. Hence- 
forth, the $2-a-ton excise tax on coal 
imports into this country~ will not 
apply to Soviet anthracite. To pre- 
vent Russian coal from flooding U. S. 
markets, Davies exacted a promise 
that the Soviet would limit its coal 
shipments here to 400,000 tons a year. 

In return for the most-favored-na- 
tion grant, Russia agreed to buy at 
least $40,000,000 worth of goods from 
America during the next year. This 
figure was one-third greater than the 
minimum guarantee of the old pact. 
Especially pleased with this phase of 
the treaty were U. S. manufacturers 
of machine tools and electrical appli- 
ances, who have always found the 
growing Soviet an excellent customer. 

In most quarters, announcement of 
the new pact was greeted with satis- 
faction. Davies pronounced himself 
“gratified,” and the U. S. State De- 
partment hailed “harmony” between 
Russia and the U, S. The Soviet, anxi- 
ous to establish bonds with this coun- 
try at a time when Japan is kicking up 
her heels in China, was reportedly de- 
lighted, 

Others were less happy. In Wash- 
ington, the Anthracite Institute, speak- 
ing for Pennsylvania hard coal pro- 
ducers, found it “inconceivable” that 
the administration would sponsor a 
pact which would “greatly aggravate 
the unemployment situation in the 
anthracite region.” The Institute as- 
serted that the treaty would cost coal 
producers $2,300,000 in profits and 
miners $1,200,000 in wages within a 
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Ambassador Davies Was “Gratified”’ 


year. Angrily, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull lashed back at the coal men 
with charges of “misleading paid 
propaganda,” He pointed out that the 
400,000-ton limit on Soviet coal im- 
ports was less than the amount actual- 
ly sold to the U. S. by Russia last year. 

As proof that the new treaty might 
tangibly improve friendship between 
the U.S. and the U.S. S. R., word came 
later in the week that Russia was 
among the countries approving Hull’s 
peace proposals (see page 3) and that 
a Soviet commission was studying 
plans for building new battleships in 
U. S. shipyards. 


ate 


“Snatch,” Flogge 


A ludicrously tangled trail of “kid- 
naping” and falsification ended last 
week in a Chicago courtroom after a 
squabble over a baby boy had set the 
Windy City by its ears. When 29- 
year-old Mrs. Otto Horst, wife of a 
Chicago radio manufacturer, told po- 
lice her 30-month-old son Donald had 
been snatched from his sand-pile by 
a man and woman, they began to hunt 
professional kidnapers. A day later, 
Donald was found at the flat of a 
couple named Regan, and the case 
turned from “snatching” to deciding 
the boy’s paternity. 

“Mrs.” Regan explained that Donald 
was her son by John Regan, with 
whom she was living though still legal- 
ly married to a man named Lavin. 
She freely admitted taking the boy, 
but was amazed that her act should 
be called “kidnaping.” The Horsts at 
first hotly denied her story, later con- 
fessed the child was not their own. 
Both couples then agreed on this ver- 
sion: 

When Donald was born, his mother, 
25-year-old Lydia Lavin Regan, asked 
Dr. John A. Rose, attending her, to 
find the child a home. She said she 
could not care for him on her hus- 
band’s wage as a machinist. Rose de- 
livered the new-born baby to the 








Horsts. Now each family laid clai 
to the boy. 

With the legal battle looming, tear- 
ful Mrs. Regan was finally persuade, 
to yield custody to the Horsts. TT) 
latter, “so happy we feel numb . 
over,” filed adoption papers. 

Court proceedings also climaxed an- 
other spectacular case in New (0); 
leans, La. There 100 spectators wat: 
ed a husky, 17-year-old girl savage}, 
lash the bared back of a man her 
father had tied to a tree. In court on 
assault charges, Eloise Willis and her 
father readily confessed to flogging 
Oscar Kay. They said he had sprea: 
false rumors that the girl, in the hos- 
pital with appendicitis, was beari 
an illegitimate baby. Kay, pressing t! 
assault case, denied their claims. 


AMERICANA 


Aroused: Arthur Forbes of St. Lou 
Mo., was dozing peacefully on a cou 
in his home. When his wife call: 
him for dinner, he slept on. My: 
Forbes took off a slipper and “tappe: 
her husband on the head with 
Forbes went to the hospital with 
cracked skull. 


. * * 











Battle: Mrs. Austin Forkner of Madi- 
son, Wis., was rowing idly about Lak 
Mendota in that state when a 30-inc! 
wall-eyed pike flipped out of the water 
and started to chase her. Mrs. For! 
ner at first gave way, then reached out 
and cracked the fish with an oa: 
Finally she pulled her foe into t! 
boat with a net. 

Paradox: The last Kansas legislat 
legalized 3.2 beer by calling it no 
intoxicating. Recently William Leif- 
heit of Wichita was brought into cou 
charged with driving a truck whi 
drunk, It was established that he had 
consumed only 3.2 beer. But the judg 
convicted him of drunkenness. Leif 
heit’s lawyer, insisting that his client 
could have imbibed gallons of 3.2 beer 
and remained legally sober, promised 
to take the case to the Supreme Court. 


7 * . 


Proposal: Kenneth Carlson was 
walking through a Los Angeles, Ca! 
cemetery with Miss Rose Shannon, 
the lady of his choice. Acting on 4 
sudden inspiration, he asked her, 
“How would you like to have my name | 
on your tombstone someday?” The 
wedding is set for September. 

Reprimand: When W. C. Daugherty 
of Kansas City, Mo., learned his home 
had been broken into, he hastened to 
a chest of drawers where he had left 
a wallet containing $89. He smiled 
when he spied currency in the purse 
but the smile soon faded. Nearby was 
this note: ‘‘This will teach you not | 
bé so careless with your money. W: 
needed $50 and left the rest.” A coun! 
showed only $39 in the wallet. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Chinaman’s Chance 


In Tientsin last week, a Japanese 
consul let drop the mild hint that it 
might be well’ for other consuls to 
clear their nationals out of all territory 
north of the Yellow River. As foreign 
civilians hastily left, one thought was 
in every mind: In her process of “paci- 
fying” China, Japan did not mean to 
stop until she had captured the prov- 
inces of Hopei, Chahar and Suiyuan. 
Japan’s war was about to become 
nearly as wide as north China. 

Grimness of Japanese intent was 
indicated by half-hearted diplomatic 
maneuverings which started in Tokyo. 
Foreign Minister Koki Hirota began 
with the encouraging declaration: 
“We must be prepared to deal with 
China sympathetically.” In Shanghai, 
Japanese Ambassador Shigeru Kawa- 
goe translated the thought to mean: 
“Peace is impossible in the Peiping 
area while Chinese troops are main- 
taining a challenging attitude.” 

In most of China, there was no chal- 
lenging attitude to be found. Without 
resistance, 3,000 Japanese troops in- 
vaded Chinese Peiping, took over the 
city which was once called “the cen- 
ter of the earth,” then gave out the 
astonishing proclamation: “The Jap- 
anese army has driven out your 
wicked rulers. Do not be afraid. The 
Japanese army will protect you!” 

With Chinese leaders afraid to come 
to grips with highly mechanized Jap- 
anese army units, it was a week of 
civilian scares. In Nanking, panic- 
stricken citizens were buying gas 
masks for a Japanese attack which 
was somehow expected to occur 500 
miles from the main theater of war. 
At the central city of Hankow, the 
appearance of 300 Japanese marines 
caused momentary terror which soon 
changed to glee. Japanese authorities, 
entrenched in the “Chicago” of China 
for a generation, announced that they 
would use the marines to evacuate 
Japanese civilians, then would aban- 
don their long stay to allow Tokyo to 
concentrate on its northern problems. 

Frightened as were Nanking and 
Hankow, it was in Shanghai that the 
major scare of the week occurred. 
When a Japanese navy lieutenant and 
an ordinary seaman attempted to drive 
a car into the jealously guarded Hun- 
jao airport near the city, Chinese mili- 
tary police called for them to halt. 
When they refused, they were ma- 
chine-gunned to death. While Japanese 
blustered Chinese quickly threw up 
barricades in the city and refused to 
be moved. Japanese finally had to be 
satisfied with the return of the bodies. 

Despite the fact that Chinese troops 
in or near Hopei province numbered 
350,000 to Japan’s 45,000, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, dictator of China, 
did nothing to send them forward. 
As a matter of course, in Nanking he 
took over control of all Chinese banks’ 





and railroads. Most of his time was 
spent in conferring with the governors 
of Chinese provinces whom he thought 
he could wheedle into giving him 1,- 
000,000 men from their private armies. 

Any Chinese soldier’s best chance 
for health and happiness last week 
was to stay out of the way of better- 
armed Japanese, who are proceeding 
on the impudent but accurate assump- 
tion that one Nipponese fighting man 
is the match for any 10 Chinamen. 
Staying out of the way of the Japanese 
was also Chiang’s chance for avoiding 
defeat and disgrace. Accordingly, he 
kept most of his troops well distant 
from Japanese positions. 

By stalling for time, time and more 
time, the Generallissimo seemed to 
think that he could forestall wide- 
spread war before any serious engage- 
ments took place. Japanese sugges- 
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Hirota Gave Half-Hearted Encouragement 


tions had already given Chiang one 
chance for peace: he could allow Tok- 
yo to appoint Chinese puppets to gov- 
ern the contested provinces, which 
would then belong actually to Japan, 
but nominally to Chiang and China. 

Even while Chiang pondered, a Se- 
rious engagement was already being 
prepared. North and west of Peiping, 
Nanking government troops waited at 
Nankow pass, entrance to the provin- 
ces of Suiyuan and Chahar. Tanks and 
troops of Japan’s highly efficient 
Kwantung army were advancing north 
to meet them. With two provinces 
hanging in the balance, both sides pre- 
dicted that fighting at Nankow pass, 
would engage Japanese and Chinese 
in their-first big battle. 

But with Nankow still in the future, 
with Chiang still pondering, there 
were few troop clashes. What might 
have been the bloodiest encounter of 
the week, had the ammunition been 


different, occurred at Peiping. When 
Japanese soldiers started to march 


past the headquarters of the U. S. Ma- 
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rines, a dozen American leathernecks 
began taking pictures of them. When 
a gold-braided Japanese officer could 
not get the Marines to stop, he sum- 
moned staff cameramen of his own and 
angrily returned the photographic fire 
for 10 minutes. 


Spain: Rebellious Ranks 


Politics and revolt overshadowed 
the 13-month-old war in Spain last 
week. Both sides reported armed re- 
bellion within each other’s ranks. In- 
surgent sources said street fighting had 
been staged in important government 
centers as Anarchists sought to over- 
throw the Valencia government. The 
Anarchist revolt apparently was head- 
ed by former Premier Francisco Lar- 
go Caballero, doughty extreme left- 





wing Socialist leader, Loyalists 
sources asserted large numbers of 


Rebels revolted in Toledo, in Andalu- 
sia, and at Motril and Malaga, with 
hundreds killed in the uprisings. 

Reports from Loyalist Spain (where 
the government had just lifted its ban 
on religious services) indicated that 
a serious political crisis was develop- 
ing. Trouble had been brewing be- 
hind the scenes since last May when 
Caballero and his Aanarchist support- 
ers were ousted from the government 
and the more moderate cabinet head- 
ed by Dr. Juan Negrin installed 
(PATHFINDER, May 29). It boiled 
over with the disappearance last week 
of Andres Nin, famed anti-Stalinist 
leader in Spain (reported killed), and 
the former Premier’s revelation of his 
critical attitude toward Negrin’s ad- 
ministration and conduct of the war. 

Caballero was quoted as saying he 
could not approve the present Loyal- 
ist regime’s military policy or “social 
attitude” (suppression of the Trot- 
skyist and Anarchist unions). Aided 
by personal friends, the majority of 
the Anarchists and extreme Commu- 
nist faction, he started to stump the 
country in defense of his record and 
in opposition to Negrin’s government. 

On the war front, Loyalist labor 
battalions and troop reinforcements 
were rushed to the Teruel sector in 
eastern Spain to throw up fortifications 
across the path of the Insurgents’ 
steadily lengthening salient aimed at 
cutting communication between Ma- 
drid and Valencia. A _ reinvigorated 
Loyalist Catalan army of 200,000 men 
took up positions on the long-dormant 
Aragon front east of Teruel to pre- 
vent the Rebels from breaking through 
to the Mediterranean. 

Because it was “too hot to fight,” 
only small-scale activities continued 
on the Madrid front. In the north 
where it was cooler, however, the 
Rebels opened what they called “the 
final offensive” against Santander and 
Asturias provinces. 

There was considerable “firing” on 
the international front, too. Although 
the Non-Intervention Committee con- 
tinued to “grope in the dark,” the 
bombing of British, French, Italian and 
Greek ships by “mystery” planes off 
Spain brought quick, strong protests. 
The captain of the Italian ship, Mon- 
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gioia, died of wounds received in the 
bombing, but Mussolini apparently 
made no protest for the Rebel “mis- 
take.” Later in the week Britain pre- 
sented Rebel authorities with a formal, 
peremtory demand that they release 
at once three British merchantmen 
which they held. 





Italy: Amity Overtures 


Italy’s latest role of renewing old 
friendships was played well last week. 
Following closely on the Anglo-Italian 
exchange of letters (PATHFINDER, 
August 14), it was announced that ex- 
perts of the two countries would begin 
direct “preliminary” negotiations at 
Rome in September. 

Britain’s negotiator will be the Am- 
bassador to Italy, Sir Eric Drummond, 
who is now in England where he will 
be in contact with home officials lay- 
ing the groundwork for the talks. 
Italy’s side, no doubt, will be handled 
by Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Il Duce’s “pact-maker” son-in- 
law. It was understood that they 
would attempt to settle all outstanding 
differences between the two nations. 

Fearful that this year’s combined 
exercises of his army, navy and air 
force at Messina, Sicily, might damage 
improved Italo-British relations, Mus- 
solini declared last week that they 
were not anti-British in character, but 
were merely a test of Italy’s defenses. 

Having offered his~friendship to 
Britain and received friendship in re- 
turn, Mussolini made haste to reestab- 
lish good relations with Britain’s 
friend, France. At a conference with 
Premier Camille Chautemps last week 
Italian Ambassador Vittorio Cerrutti 
was said to have asserted that II 
Duce considered rapproachement with 
France as essential as amity with 
Britain. The Italian’s visit created 
more than a favorable impression and 
started much talk in European capitals 
of a possible new four-power Western 
pact to replace the defunct 1933 Stresa 
and -1925 Locarno pacts. 

But those working for improvement 
in Anglo-German relations received a 
set-back during the week after Eng- 
land had expelled three Nazi news- 
paper men and two women assistants 
“on grounds which the home secre- 
tary considers in the public interest” 
(official terminology for suspected es- 
pionage). The German government 
retaliated by ordering Norman Ebbutt, 
Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times for 15 years, to leave Germany 
within two weeks. Nazi spokesmen 
intimated that Ebbutt’s expulsion was 
“only the beginning” of sweeping ac- 
tion against foreign newspaper men 
for allegedly “meddling in the internal 
affairs of Germany.” 

——_____. oe 


Indian Peace 

Among India’s 300,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, ignorance is deep, tradition is 
strong and progress is slow. Never- 
theless; Mahatma Gandhi, the wizened, 
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69-year-old leader of the native Na- 
lionalist movement, would like to see 
the Indians freed of British supervis- 
ion and left to govern themselves. 

Victor Hope, Marquess of Linlith- 
gow and all-powerful Viceroy of 
India, thinks that the time is not yet. 
Last April, Gandhi followers refused 
to choose members of provincial cabi- 
nets because they were to have a say 
in politics only when it pleased the 
British governors. While the eight- 
month old Indian Constitution threat- 
ened to collapse through lack of co- 
operation, stubborn, Scotch Lord Lin- 
lithgow stood pat. 

After two months of deadlock, In- 
dian leaders realized that half a loaf 
would be better than none. Last week, 
Gandhi nationalists were rounding 
out cabinets which would give them 
overwhelming but powerless majori- 
ties in six out of 11 Indian provinces. 

Sole bar to a nearly complete Indo- 
British reconciliation was the fact 
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Lord Linlithgow Stopped Standing Pat 


that leader Gandhi had not been on 
cordial terms with British Viceroys 
for more than five years. Although 
Lord Linlithgow had been in office 
nearly a year, he had not once seen 
the Nationalist champion. 

But by last week, even that barrier 
had been removed. Mahatma Gandhi 
accepted the humble invitation of the 
Viceroy, who stands well over six 
feet, to strike up a “personal acquaint- 
ance.” In Delhi, the Indian capital, 
the little brown man and the big white 
one met and chatted for an hour. 

When their talk was over, they had 
reached no formal agreements, but 
Gandhi men were well content to take 
Lord Linlithgow’s invitation as a good 
will gesture which meant that Indians 
would be given an ever increasing 
voice in their own affairs. Lord Lin- 
lithgow was equally well content to 
think that the British position in India 
was the best it had been since 1931. 
For himself, he had every reason to 
hope that when he next rose to ad- 
dress the national Legislative As- 
sembly in Delhi, Gandhi’s followers 


tioners were doing rush business—just 
as they have been doing week in and 








would not walk out, as they had don: 
consistently in the past, but would 
stay and listen respectfully to thei: 
“father” from across the seas. 





Germany: Three Fronts 


Germany is a nation at war on ever 
conceivable front except the militar) 
against an enemy vaguely identifi 
as Everybody Else. The “foreign i: 
fluence” may be the Jews or the V« 
sailles treaty. It may rear its sinist: 
head in a strain of American swi! 
music, or a French word in a pu 
Nordic vocabulary. Whatever it is, 
is allegedly longing to tomahawk Ge: 
many, 
unite, build a stockade, and foil th 
red menace. Last week Nazi leade: 
met their perpetual crisis on thre 
flanks: 

Economic: Every tree in Germa: 
became state property as Gen. He: 


and all good Aryans shou! 


Wilhelm Goering forbade th: 


use of wood as fuel and ordered fo: 
estry officials to pay private owne: 
for their losses in land or cash grant 
Thus Germany hopes to taper off h: 
timber imports (10 billion cubic yard 
annually) and tighten her program « 
self-sufficiency. 

Cultural; Apropos of Hitler’s speec! 
at Munich in which he proclaimed th 
end of “artistic lunacy” (PATHFIND 
ER, July 31) and opined that surreal! 
ists, cubists, et. al., should be sterilized 
a purge of German museums was cd 


Directors of art galleries wil! 


be educated to recognize and root ou 
non-Nazi art, 

Religious: On this front Nazi pres 
tige took a beating when a German 


in a scrupulously fair trial 


found Dr. Friedrich Dibelius, Confes 
sional church leader, not guilty of libe! 
against Hans Kerrl, Nazi-appointed 
Church Minister. 

Taken aback by a proof that justic« 
and National Socialism do not yet se« 
eye to eye, authorities abruptly post 
poned the trial of Dr. Martin Niemoe! 
Protestant pastor charged wit! 
fomenting resistance to the Naz 
church policy (PATHFINDER, Jul 


The delay, had two purposes 


to construct a more convincin 

case than the one against Dr. Dibelius 

(2) to let popular feeling die down 
Police wanted to avoid a repetition o! 
the protest parade that took place las! 
week in a Berlin syburb on the nigh! 
Dr. Niemoeller was first scheduled t 
tried. Nazis pooh-poohed that 
affair as the maundering of “75 old 
women and 40 old men,” but their ac! 
in delaying the trial indicated they 
were finding the German tradition of 
religious independence a hard nut to 





Russia: Continued Hunt 
It was still open season on “spies” 
and “wreckers” in Soviet Russia last 






Public prosecutors and execu- 
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week out since the current great 
“purge” began last January (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 6, 13). Official Moscow 
paused long enough to applaud the 
signing of the new Soviet-American 
trade treaty (see page 6), but Commu- 
nist newspapers throughout the U. S. 
S. R. continued to accuse, score and 
denounce. 

Heading last week’s list of accusers, 
the government paper [zvestia charged 
Pope Pius XI with maintaining a col- 
lege for instructing spies and anti- 
Soviet propaganda agents. Asserting 
that “the head of the Roman Catholic 
church does not confine himself to 
anti-Soviet attacks,’ the paper de- 
clared: “There exists in Rome a school, 
the ‘Russicum,’ in which unemployed 
White Guards (anti-Bolshevist Rus- 
sians) are trained as spies and anti- 
Soviet propagandists.” Espionage tri- 
als of many priests, it revealed, are in 
progress or impending. Vatican oflfi- 
cials denied the college employed es- 
pionage methods, but admitted that it 
is a “vital center of anti-Bolshevist 
propaganda.” 

Pravda, the Communist Party news- 
paper, denounced the chief editors of 
the new Academy of Science diction- 
ary for “political dishonesty,” “ex- 
pounding Trotskyist ideas,” and using 
quotations from the Bible and “Czar- 
ist” writer Karl Radek (new serving 
a 10-year sentence for plotting against 
the state). Then the newspaper took 
the hunt for “Trotskyist wreckers” in- 
to the Soviet’s vast automobile and 
tractor industry. Blaming the recent 
lag in production on the “wreckers,” 
the paper assailed the management of 
the industry. A clean-up of auto and 
tractor factories appeared imminent, 
as such denunciations by Pravda in 
the past have brought arrests. The 
future looked black even for tolerant 
Valery I. Mezhlauk, Commissar of 
Heavy Industry. 

Meanwhile, word of the execution 
of 18 Russians convicted of railroad 
sabotage and espionage at Ordjoni- 
kidze, in the Caucasus, reached Mos- 
cow. And from the latter city came 
the news that the purge of “enemies 
of the people” had extended into an- 
other constituent republic—Tadjika- 
stan—where Premier Chirincho Shote- 
mor and most of his cabinet were ar- 
rested. 





Palestine Debates 


Great Britain’s proposal for a three- 
way partition of Palestine into Jewish 
and Arabic states separated by a Brit- 
ish corridor (PATHFINDER, July 17, 
24, 31) was debated anew last week by 
most of the world, and by the Jewish 
world in particular. Consideration of 
the proposal by the League of Nations 
Mandates Commission and by the 20th 
biennial World Zionist Congress at 
Zurich, Switzerland, had revived in- 
terest in the Holy Land question. 

At Geneva the Mandates Commis- 
sion concentrated on an examination 
of the British administration of Pales- 


OTHER LANDS 


tine and decided to list the advantages 
and disadvantages of all possible solu- 
tions to the problem. Conclusions 
reached by the commissiont will be 
embodied in a written report to the 
League Council before its’ session 
opens September 13. 

Not far from Geneva, the World 
Zionist Congress (leader jn the colo- 
nization of Palestine as “the land of 
Zion”) sought to decide whether to 
accept the British partition proposal. 
Though the plan would include crea- 
tion of the first independent Jewish 
state in nearly 2,000 years, Zionist 
spokesmen for and against partition 
clashed in stormy debates. The prin- 
cipal fight was between factions lead 
by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, ending his 
sixth term at the helm of the world 
organization, and Rabbi Stephen S. 





Pictures Inc. 
Palliative, No.” 


Wise: “Partition, No. 


Wise, of New York, president of 
American Zionists. 

Though he assailed British adminis- 
tration of Palestine as “half-hearted” 
and hit the “short comings” in the 
British Royal Commission report, Dr. 
Weizmann urged Zionists to consider 
the British proposal even though it is 
not acceptable as it now stands. Then 
he offered his own plan for establish- 
ing Zionist policy on partition. This 
provided that the congress empower 
its executive council to negotiate a 
partition with the British government 
on condition that: (1) the Jews receive 
the new section of Jerusalem; (2) ab- 
solute independence of the Jewish 
state be guaranteed, and (3) areas for 
Jewish colonization be provided in the 
mandated area south of the British 
corridor. 

Heading the United States delega- 
tion, itself split on the acceptance 
proposal, Rabbi Wise not only advo- 
cated rejection of the Weizmann plan, 
but he asked the congress flatly to re- 
ject the British Royal Commission’s 
plan, He called upon Britain “not to 


+ The Mandates Comatienten, consisting of 11 mem- 
bers selected by the League from 11 different coun- 
tries, is purely advisory, but its advice is generally 
followed. Britain’s mandate over Palestine went into 
effect Sept. 29, 1923 





make a scrap of paper out of a sacred 
obligation”—the League mandate. He 
told the congress: “The Jewish peo- 
ple’s answer to Britain must be not 
‘yea’ or ‘nay,’ but ‘non possumus’—we 
cannot. ... The answer to Britain is 
clear on all points. Partition, no. 
Palliative, no. Jewish state, yes. Ful- 
fillment of the mandate, yes.” Despite 
the Rabbi’s plea, however, the con- 
gress was expected to vote to accept 
Weizmann’s negotiation policy. The 
congress chose Menahem Ussishkin, of 
Jerusalem, as its new president and 
Rabbi Wise as one of eight new vice 
presidents, 


— Oe 


Kent, Windsor 


If the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
were to return to England this week, 
they would find Britons well prepared 
for even that most unexpected event. 
In London, the big Daily Express was 
keeping pictures of one or both of the 
exiles constantly on its pages. The 
Star had already judged the time ripe 
for an attack against British gossip 
that the Duke and Duchess were 
honeymooning in too high a style, 

Sections of the press which stub- 
bornly refused to recognize the ex- 
istence of royal Edward and his un- 
royal wife tried to center attention on 
other Windsors. George VI made 
headlines with an airplane flight, his 
first as king, from Windsor Castle to 
Suffolk, where he visited a boys’ play- 
ing field he had dedicated 15 years 
before. 

With the King and Queen about to 
retire to Scottish Balmoral Castle for 
an unspectacular rest, the Duke of 
Kent, Edward’s youngest brother, and 
his wife, the former Princess Marina 
of Greece, became the favorites. But 
they promptly betrayed the intentions 
of the anti-Edward press by departing 
for Austria, where the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor had returned to Was- 
serleonburg Castle after a short stay 
in Venice. 

Since the two dukes and brothers 
are the best of friends, it was almost 
a foregone conclusion that Kent had 
received permission to become the first 
member of the royal family to visit 
Edward since the Austrian trip of 
Princess Mary, their 39-year-old sis- 
ter, last February. Such a meeting 
would not only signalize that royalty 
and officialdom were reconciled to the 
act of Edward’s marriage, but might 
even mean that British bigwigs were 
finally beginning to tinker with a deli- 
cate problem unprecedented in mod- 
ern times: the return of a former 
monarch to his native land. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Prodigy: Newspapermen in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, were surprised to find 
four-year-old Geza Szegedi, son of an 
animal trainer, playing with Bubu, a 
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python 12 feet long. The child non- 
chalantly explained that it was his 
duty to wash the reptile in an occa- 
sional milk bath, once a month to feed 
it 14 live rabbits which it crushed to 
death before eating. Geza thinks that 
children who play with marbles are 
sissies and prefers the company of 
more mature persons. Because his pet 
is supposed to be 120 years old, Geza 
likes Bubu best of all. 

Murders, Cheap: In Florianopolis, 
Brazil, Antonio Mendes, a bandit chief, 
advertises that he will kill a person 
for a fee of 30 cents. He admits that 
a bullet only costs him three cents, 
but does not think that his 27-cent 
profit is too high. 

Conscientious: On learning that his 
first and legal wife had died, William 
O’Farrell walked into a London police 
station and admitted that he had been 
married to another woman at the same 
time. Immediately released, he ob- 
tained a special license and took his 
second “wife” out to be married. 

Gathering Ghost: When he died, 
“Shylock,” a money lender of Karim- 
magar, India, left behind him several 
thousand dollars in bad debts. His 
debtors thought that they could get off 
scot free. But Shylock’s ghost soon 
returned and scared them out of their 
wits by demanding a squaring of ac- 
counts. Defaulters who were visited 
by the spook rushed to return the 
money they owed to the dead man’s 
heirs—who had rigged up the “ghost” 
in the first place. 

Unlucky: In an English town, super- 
stitious Mrs. Neville Coleman refused 
to attend a dinner at which she would 
have been the 13th person, ate her 
supper alone and was stricken with a 
fatal heart attack halfway through 
her meal, 

Earmarked: Bulgarians who have 
crimson ears are not blushing. They 
are freed pickpockets whom police 
have earmarked for purposes of future 
identification with red, indelible ink. 

Negligence: In Leeds, England, Mrs. 
Vera James sued her lawyer for negli- 
gence and easily won a judgment for 
$500. The attorney had gotten her a 
provisional divorce from her husband, 
then had secured an absolute decree 
without telling her about it. With 
benefit of clergy thus removed, Mrs. 
James had become reconciled with her 
partner and had lived with him for 
four years before either one found 
out that she was no longer his wife. 

Double Duty: In London, presiding 
at a case of alleged conspiracy against 
a British moving picture firm, Judge 
Sir Frederic Senier announced: “A 
director of the company will now tes- 
tify;” stepped down from the bench; 
addressed his story to an empty 
chair; returned; sat down; then de- 
clared one defendant guilty, the other 
innocent. 


Pathfinder 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Birth Control Halt 


What appeared to be the final, vic- 
torious step in the 60-year-long fight 
of birth control advocates for freedom 
was struck, last June, when the slow- 
moving American Medical Association 
put its stamp of approval on the prac- 
tice of contraception in cases where 
it would safeguard health. But last 
week, after a disheartening setback, 
birth control advocates still had blows 
to strike. 

In Massachusetts, a state whose law 
does not explicitly tell physicians 
whether or not they have the right to 
give information about contraceptives, 
nine birth control clinics in seven 
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Dr. Galleani: Caught In a “Witch-Hunt”’ 


towns were closed. Four women faced 
charges of having violated the vague 
state law, 

Local police had invaded and closed 
birth control clinics in Salem and 
Brookline, a suburb of Boston. After 
a second raid in Brookline and another 
in Boston had shut down two more of 
its clinics, the Massachusetts Birth 
Control League decided to suspend 
operations altogether and recommend- 
ed to branch leaders that the doors of 
its Mothers’ Health Offices be closed in 
Worcester, Fitchburg, Springfield and 
New Bedford. 

Because Massachusetts birth control 
clinics are run by socially prominent 
women and their doctors, the pro- 
testing females whom police took into 
Boston and Brookline courts were 
either Blue Book registerites or the 
next thing to it. Mrs. Leslie D. Hawk- 
ridge, social leader and president of 
the League, was arrested along with 
Miss Caroline Davis for “illegally ad- 
vertising contraceptives” in the mails. 
Dr. lia Galleani, pretty, blond phy- 
sician with a _ practice scattered 
through the fashionable Back Bay sec- 
tion of Boston, and Dr. Lucille Lord- 
Hemstein were taken into cusindy and 
charged with “unlawfully- exhipiting 


and offering for sale drugs, medicin 
and instruments intended to preve: 
conception.” 

After the four had been released o 
bail to face trial next month, officia! 
of the League indignantly went abou 
raising funds to take their defense “| 
the United States Supreme Court, 
necessary.” 

Plenty of support, most of it mor: 
was to be expected from the Birt) 
Control Research Bureau in New Yor! 
Said its medical director, Dr. Hann 
M. Stone: “The day of witch-huntin 
is past. It is no more possible to ste: 
the flow of contraceptive knowled: 
than to stem the tides that wash th 
shores of Massachusetts.” 


a Re 


Medical Fakers 


Deeply hated by orthodox docto: 
but not yet sufficiently mistrusted by, 
laymen is the medical quack. He ha 
no license to practice any of the reco: 
nized branches of medicine. His equip- 
ment is fake, his diagnoses and treat 
ments are worthless. Commonly, h: 
treats “disorders” in patients who 
have nothing wrong with them. His 
care provides no medical help for thos: 
who actually need it. But he treats sick 
and well alike, and swindles both. 

As they do in every big city, quacks 
thrive in Chicago. Last week, how 
ever, after a clean-up conducted by 
police on warrants signed by members 
of the Illinois Department of Regis- 
tration and Education, 22 of them had 
been arrested. Charged with viola- 
tion of the medical practice act, they 
each faced a possible sentence of : 
year in prison and a $500 fine. 

Acting on advance knowledge of 
police raids, Virginia Gardner, a re 
porter of the Chicago Tribune, had 
visited some of the quacks before their 
arrest. Posing as a patient, she had 
uncovered evidence of the kind which 
was to be presented in the city courts 
this week. In excellent health, befor« 
her visits were done, she had discov 
ered herself to be “affliéted” with mor: 
than a score of ailments. Her investi 
gations produced stories like the fo! 
lowing: 

gq “Dr.” William J. Elmore, massa: 
and bone specialist, informed his pa- 
tient: “I could tell you had a bad 
liver the minute I heard you coming 
up the stairs.” 

g “Dr.” E. A, Romanowski was a 
“naprapath.” As a prelude to a mas 
sage treatment, he explained: “I will 
include some divine healing—I always 
do.” Professing to possess an “astral 

0 ee 
PILES—FISTULA 


FREE—America’s largest clinic for rec- 
tal and colon troubles exclusively offers 
an enlightening, helpful book, free, to any 
one suffering from these afflictions. Just 
write the McCleary Clinic, 5782 Elms 
Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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power” which manifested itself in a 
vision of turquoise blue spots, he “wi- 
brated” the reporter’s “wertebrae” for 
two dollars. 

gq “Dr.” Joseph Costello would 
treat practically anything. He peered 
into the patient’s face and pronounc- 
ed: “Your left arm hurts worse than 
your right. I could tell by looking at 
your left eye.” The rest of his diag- 
nosis was based on astrology. 

q “Dr.” J. E. Weidenfeller had a 
lamp which treated physical disorders 
by one of 600 different combinations 
of colored light—‘“‘one of the few ma- 
chines like this in the entire world.” 
He “discovered” that the reporter had 
11 different disorders. 

g “Dr.” Sidney B. Butler was a li- 
censed midwife, but unqualified to 
practice any other branch of medi- 

ne. That did not keep him from 
suggesting that the reporter make a 
down payment of $25 for a month of 
treatments which had nothing to do 

ith midwifery. He began by calling 
his patient “Miss-uh,” progressed to 
lane,” and wound up with the fond 
farewell: “Now, goodbye, and remem- 
ber that all you need is someone to pet 


ind care for you, and that’s me.” 
> 


Life, Death, Law 
Finally ended in Philadelphia last 
eek was a strange story of life, death 
nd the law. In the Quaker City, Mrs. 
\liary Boccawsini, 27 years old and 
pregnant, was ill of tubercular menin- 
‘itis. Examination in the General 
llospital showed she would probably 
die before she could bear her child. 
Hospital authorities decided that, 
fter death, they would remove the 
iild from the mother’s body on the 
hance that it might live. Her hus- 
band, Dominick Boccawsini, objected 
id took his case to a Philadelphia 
uurt with the argument that child 
nd mother were joined by God, and 
suld be separated only by God. Judge 
irry Kalodner was of the opinion 
hat the unborn child had a right to 
fe and property as guaranteed by the 
ederal Constitution, ruled that hos- 
tal authorities could deliver the child. 
Last fortnight, Mary Boccawsini 
lied. Sixty seconds after her death, 
ctors hastily performed a Caesarian 
ection and removed from her womb 
baby girl, frail and with a fever 
1at raged at 109.5 degrees. Physicians 
uickly put her in an incubator and 
egan lowering her body heat by slow 
nd safe degrees. 
To Philadelphia came encouraging 
ews of two other babies. A month- 
ld boy in Nashville, Tenn., and a 
hree-month-old girl in Niagara Falls, 
‘anada, were alive and well after 
ost-mortem deliveries. Dr. John Cor- 
in, young obstetrician in charge of 
1e Philadelphia case, gave it as his 
opeful opinion that every minute the 
soccawsini baby lived increased her 
hance for life. But last week, the in- 
int choked, spluttered and finally 
trangled on an eye-dropper feeding 
f milk. Forty-six hours after her 
remature birth, the Boccawsini baby 
vas dead. 











BUSINESS, FARM 





Rail Mystery 


The decade of the 1850s is known in 
American history as the era of “rail- 
road mania.” In those years, encour- 
aged by huge government grants of 
land and money, half a dozen rail com- 
panies raced madly to lay roads for 
their wheezing locomotives and ram- 
shackle coaches.¢ Over vast empty 
stretches of America, populated only 
by roving buffalo or Indians, steel 
bands ribboned into the distance. 

Last week, through wastelands near 
Linden, N. J., stretched two parallel 
sets of rails almost as incongruous in 
their setting as were the lines laid 80 
years ago. The roads had been slap- 
ped down by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey in a race which baffled all who 
heard of it. Each company had laid 








State Highway Commission and asked 
permission to bridge the road. Offi- 
cials, beginning to see light, agreed 
after conferring with Central. 

Across the highway lay Pennsyl- 
vania’s main line. Most plausible ex- 
planation of the rail race mystery 
seemed to be that both roads had heard 
that the Linden wastelands would 
soon be occupied by some large indus- 
try. Each railroad, according to this 
view, wished to establish itself in the 
area to gain freight privileges. If that 
explanation were correct, there was 
still a question as the week ended of 
which company had won, 

_ ell 


ne Sales 


Crowds of perspiring men trudged 
through long warehouses in several 
South Carolina towns last week trans- 
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Aftermath of a Queer Rail Race: Pennsy at Left, Jersey Central at Right 


about 5,000 feet of rail. Central’s ran 
from its main line straight into a 
meadow and stopped dead. Pennsyl- 
vania’s was even more peculiar—it 
began nowhere and ended nowhere. 

Both stretches were obviously com- 
pletely useless. Central might have 
run trains from its main line onto the 
spur if it could have found an engi- 
neer foolhardy enough to pilot a loco- 
motive over the wavering tracks. The 
Pennsylvania road not only pitched 
and buckled like a roller-coaster track, 
but, as the New York Times remarked, 
“the only way a railroad car could be 
put on the track would be to drop it 
from a balloon.” 

To mystified reporters, officials of 
each line politely refused all explana- 
tion. Meanwhile, both companies ex- 
tended their rickety rails to the edge 
of a national highway, then promptly 
ceased building. Finally, Pennsyl- 
vania appeared before the New Jersey 





t Some of these engines had sad endings. The first 
American-built locomotive, Best Friend, served on the 
South Carolina road only a few months before it came 
to grief. Its engineer, annoyed by the constant hiss 
of escaping steam, plugged up the safety valve. The 
engine exploded and biew him to bits. 





acting one of the most spectacular 
types of farm business—tobacco sell- 
ing. Along each warehouse floor, a 
rew of tobacco-filled baskets separat- 
ed hordes of buyers on one side from 
an auctioneer and his recorders on the 
other. Behind each lot, the auction- 
eer droned weird words that only 
veteran buyers could understand. Al- 
though they purchased thousands of 
pounds at a time, the buyers them- 
selves uttered no sound. Their bids 
were given by facial contortions, 
switching cigars in their mouths or 
barely perceptible gestures. 

Such is the ceremony that annually 
attends the highly competitive Amer- 
ican tobacco sales. All U.S. tobacco is 
sold at public auction on pre-announc- 
ed dates. As the South Carolina auc- 
tions progressed last week, tobacco 
growers kept close tabs on prices. 
They knew that government estimates 
had placed the total crop this year at 
1,400,000,000 pounds—23 per cent 
above 1936—and the auctions would 
tell them whether increased demand 
could take care of the surplus or 
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whether prices would fall. Encourag- 
ing news had come shortly before 
from Georgia, where the crop had 
averaged about 32 cents a pound, or 
slightly better than in 1936. 

Tobacco today is the most extensive- 
ly used luxury on earth, and America 
is by far the largest producer. Ap- 
proximately half the domestic output 
each year is shipped abroad, most of 
it to England. The value of the an- 
nual crop has quintupled since 1900 
and last year exceeded $250,000,000. 
The industry’s rapid growth is due 
primarily to the phenomenal rise in 
cigarette smoking. In 1910, about 20 
times as much tobacco was used in 
cigars, pipes, chewing plug and snuff 
as in cigarettes. Last year, consump- 
tion of the weed in cigarettes nearly 
equalled that in all other forms com- 
bined. Americans puffed 150,000,000,- 
000 cigarettes in 1936, or about three a 
day for every man, woman and child 
in the country. 





Cotton Flood 


Judging by favorable weather con- 
ditions and private estimates, most ex- 
perts had expected the first govern- 
ment cotton report this year to show 
a probable yield of about 15,000,000 
bales. When the official guess was 
placed at 15,593,000 bales last week, 
consternation reigned. Prices on the 
New York exchange dropped $2 a bale. 
In Washington, jittery Congressmen 
and lobbyists cried out for government 
relief (see Congress, page 4). 

The government estimate, based on 
August 1 conditions, was 3,000,000 
bales higher than last year. Total 
area under production was announced 
as 33,429,000 acres, compared with 
30,028,000 acres in 1936. The average 
yield per acre was set at 223.3 pounds, 
sharply above the 1923-32 average of 
169.9. The cotton crop was said to be 


* 83.1 per cent of normal, the highest 


since the 1911 figure of 89.1 per cent. 

The yield per acre was found to be 
higher than average in all states. Only 
South Carolina, Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and California, whose 
1936 yields were unusually high, were 
due to produce less cotton than they 
did last year. 

ininiciteetniiiiiiiassiiimmcecentintiin 

Briefs 


@ America’s huge gold hoard, worth 
about $12,428,432,000, would form a 
cube slightly less than 27 feet and 3 
inches on each side if it were melted 
down into one block, according to cal- 
culations made last week. The cube 
would weigh 12,177.5 tons. All the 
monetary gold at present in the world 
would form a cube 33% feet on a side, 
weighing 22,238 tons. It would be 
worth $23,212,000,000. 

q Shortly after General Motors 
Corporation had announced a price 
jump of from $30 to $100 per car on 
the ground that “wildcat” strikes had 
raised production costs, a government 
report revealed that Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., G. M. board chairman, had re- 
ceived a $411,161 bonus in 1936, in 
addition to his $151,150 regular salary. 


Path finder 








WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Embassy Decorator 


As wife of one of America’s foremost 
career diplomats, the late Warren 
Delano Robbins, Argentine-born Irene 
de Bruyn Robbins during the past 25 
years has lived in 33 houses in widely 
scattered parts of the world. No mat- 
ter whether her temporary home was 
in Paris, Berlin, Rome or Ottawa, she 
always managed to add to it a distinct 
individual charm. 

Last week, Mrs. Robbins, who is by 
marriage President Roosevelt’s first 
cousin, again was preparing to “fix up” 
one of the houses owned by Uncle Sam 
on foreign soil. The first woman ever 
to hold such a post, her first job as the 
newly appointed “Assistant Chief of 
Foreign Service Buildings Office,” will 
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Lilac-Haired Mrs. Robbins Will Supervise 


be to supervise decorating the recently 
purchased embassy in Vienna. 

Not just the embassy in Vienna, but 
300 embassies, legations and consu- 
lates will now come under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Robbins and her chief, 
Frederick Larkin. When a new rug, 
curtains or a chair have to be replaced 
in any one of these homes and offices, 
it will be part of her job to see that 
appropriations are made by the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. When more 
extensive redecorations have to be 
undertaken, Mrs. Robbins, who speaks 
five languages fluently, will superin- 
tend native workmen in the various 
countries. 

The daughter of Casimir de Bruyn, 
rich Argentine banker and railroad 
man, Mrs. Robbins was sent abroad to 
study not only languages, but foreign 
literature, art, music, and archeology. 
Even after she was married to Rob- 
bins, whom she met in 191) when he 
was serving as private secretary to the 
Minister to Argentina, she continued 
to study some subject in every country 
in which they lived. 





Mrs. Robbins, whose white hair ji 
dyed a fashionable lilac shade, is the 
mother of two boys and a girl. Sinc: 
her daughter and one of her sons ar: 
married, and her other son is now in 
South America, she last week wel 
comed the $6,500-a-year job that woul: 
help her forget the loneliness of he: 
huge and beautifully furnished Geor- 
gian house in Washington. 





Maternity Leaves 


“We’re not in the business of having 
babies, but of running the state gov- 
ernment.” 

With this remark Harry C. Jones 
Maryland’s State Employment Com- 
missioner, sought to dismiss criticisn 
aimed against his recent unprece- 
dented ruling that women employee 
of the state, in the event of maternity 
must take a year’s leave without pay 
This would mean virtual dismissal fo: 
all expectant mothers, for it was indi 
cated that during their compulsory 
leave their jobs would be filled. 

Not dismissed by Commissioner 
Jones’ remark were the criticisms of 
organizalions throughout the country) 
which last week were being mar 
shalled to fight the ruling. In the firs! 
line of attack were members of thx 
powerful National Woman’s Party 
(PATHFINDER, June 19) whos: 
Maryland Branch had_ sent an open 
letter to Jones. In forthright term 
they warned him that “any attempt t 
enforce your archaic masculine ideas 
concerning women and their babies 
will meet vigorous opposition.” 

Justification in calling the Jones 
ruling “archaic” could be found by 
the women’s group. For years, Fed 
eral and many state departments hav: 
granted maternity leaves the same as 
any other sick leave. Massachusetts, 
in 1911, became the first state to enact 
a “maternity leave” law, specifying 
that expectant mothers might not work 
within two weeks before and four 
weeks after confinement. 

For many years Federal depart- 
ments have made a practice of provid- 
ing maternity leaves the same as any 
other sick leave. Not until 1936, how- 
ever, were specific regulations promul- 
gated to insure such leaves. A genuine 
leave, with jobs protected in the in- 
terim, is allowed under the new Civil 
Service rules. Pay is granted on the 
basis of regular leave to which the 
employee would be entitled. Regular 
annual leave includes 15 days for 
sickness and 26 days for vacation. 
These leaves need not be taken within 
a year but may be accumulated to a 
maximum of 150 days. Thus, if a 
woman “saved up” her annual leaves 
over a period of six years, it would 
become possible for her to receive full 
pay during a 150-day “maternity 
leave.” 

Many countries provide cash bene- 
fits for expectant mothers who are 
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job-holders. In addition, 18 coun- 
tries provide also for medical fees. 
In 17 countries, dismissal on account 
of maternity cannot be made within 
periods ranging from six weeks to a 
year. In the United States, far behind 
other nations in this respect, not even 
the states with “maternity leave” laws 
guarantee that child-bearing women 
can get back their jobs when their 
leave is over. 
ee 


Girl Scout Encampment 


To celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
a tea given by a middle-aged woman 
for eight young girls in Savannah, Ga., 
101 girls, coming from the four corners 
of the globe, gathered on a wooded 
hill in Westchester County, N. Y., last 
week. 

The tea party which their gathering 
commemorated was held in 1912 at the 
home of 52-year-old Juliette Gordon 
Low who had just returned to Savan- 
nah after living abroad for many 
years. In England she had met Lord 
Baden-Powell, founder of Scouting, 
and had become an enthusiastic leader 
of a Scottish Girl Guide Troop. 

Back in America, Mrs. Low missed 
her work of teaching spinning and 
chicken-raising to Scottish girls, and 
she decided to start an organization 
similar to the Girl Guides. The tea 
which Mrs. Low gave was the first 
meeting of the first Girl Scout patrol 
of America. Regularly, thereafter, the 
White Rose Patrol met in Mrs, Low’s 
barn. While they did so, she was tour- 
ing the country in an effort to per- 
suade other girls to form similar pa- 
trols. Her lively charm was one of 
the greatest factors in drawing girls 
into her new organization, but a still 
greater asset was her deafness. When 
1 girl murmured some excuse for not 
joining the Scouting movement, Mrs. 
Low would grasp her hand and ex- 
plain, “Oh, I knew that you would 
join.” 

By 1915 The Girl Scouts of America, 
Inc., now headed by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, was a nation-wide organiza- 
tion. Today there are 425,000 girls 
between the ages of 10 and 19 paying 
50 cents a year for membership.j Al- 
most 30,000 women are acting as lead- 
ers and assistant leaders. 

Although Mrs. Low has been dead 
for ten years, one of her most cher- 
ished dreams was being fulfilled by 
the -75 American girls and their 26 
foreign guests who assembled last 
week at Camp Andree near Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. It was her wish that 
such an encampment would be held 
to help promote international friend- 
ship. 

With the sign language the only 
common means of communication at 
the first International Girl Scout En- 
campment ever to be held in the 
United States, friendships developed 
among Japanese, Chinese, Australian, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakian, Danish, 

t A composite picture drawn from all the girls be- 
longing to the Scout organization in 1933 showed a 
typical member whose favorite author was Louise May 
Alcott, whose favorite occupation was cooking, who 
was confident that she could hold a job and a hus- 


band simultaneously, and who frankly admitted that 
she wanted to have children. 


Egyptian, Greek, Dutch and Finnish 
girls and their American hostesses. 

While the 101 delegates at Camp 
Andree cooked, exchanged recipes, 
hiked, swam in muddy Lake Kinder 
Augen (Children’s Eyes), and sang 
around their campfires, Scout leaders 
in training camps throughout the 
country discussed a proposal for radi- 
cal changes in the organization’s pro- 
gram. The suggestion was made to 
them that if Scouting wished to keep 
abreast of progressive trends in educa- 
tion, the awarding of merit badges 
should be done away with. Instead 
of receiving badges denoting skill in 
such fields as archery, dancing, dress- 
making, cooking, and the crafts and 
arts, the satisfaction of knowing how 
to do such things would be the Scout’s 
only reward, To individual troops, 
however, would be left the decision 
of abandoning or keeping the custom 
of awarding badges. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Maryland Chicken 


The thick brown crust of Maryland 
fried chicken is a real treat. To pre- 
pare this dish for the average size 
family you need two young frying 
chickens (cut in pieces for serving), 
half a cup of butter, one-fourth cup 
shortening, a little flour, one egg 
(slightly beaten), a small quantity of 
rich milk, salt and pepper to season. 

Sprinkle the chicken with salt and 
pepper, roll each piece in flour, then 
dip in egg diluted with one tablespoon 
of water. Melt the butter and short- 
ening in the frying skillet and place 
the chicken in this well-greased pan. 
Brown chicken on all sides over high 
heat to prevent the juicy goodness of 
the meat from escaping. When brown- 
ed, add one-fourth cup of water, re- 
duce the heat, cover, and continue 
cooking for 30 minutes until tender. 
Remove the chicken and to the fat re- 
maining in the pan, blend flour and 
milk and season to a smooth gravy to 
be served with the chicken. The 
chicken may be served either hot or 
cold as desired. 


Week's Hints 


g@ Hot, boiled and mashed white po- 
tatoes are good in making short cakes 
and puddings. They not only save 
flour, but require less shortening. 

Gg Don’t pack jars too tightly when 
preserving fruits and vegetables. Leave 
a space of at least half an inch at the 
top for liquid. 

@ Woodenware used in 
foods should be scalded often. 

@ Never use vinegar to clean brass. 
Though it cleans at first, it soon 
causes tarnish. The proper materials 
for cleaning brass are oil and rotten- 
stone. 

G A good egg, when broken, will 
have a large amount of thick white 
distinguishable from the watery white 
layer surrounding it, and the yolk 
will be uniform in color and firm. 











mixing 








BRAIN 
TEASER 


When a person gets lost in the 
woods, it is pretty generally con- 
ceded that he isn’t sufficiently in- 
formed on the territory. To find 
one’s way about in the wilderness 
of today’s complex life, one must 
be well informed. Could you, for 
instance, answer the following 
questions ? 








1. What is America’s oldest 
and most widely read 
weekly news magazine ? 


. What weekly news maga- 
zine is edited and publish- 
ed right in Washington, 
D. C. 


. What is the nation’s lowest 
priced news weekly ? 


The answer to all these questions 
is—PATHFINDER! This amaz- 
ing news magazine, published 
first in Grover Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, and issued weekly 
ever since, is used for refer- 
ence in libraries and colleges and 
is read by more than a million 
subscribers. 


Edited in the center of world in- 
terest today— Washington, D. C. 
—PATHFINDER writes all the 
news and gets all the news right. 
Be fully informed. Join the mil- 
lions who read PATHFINDER 
weekly. 52 issues cost you only 
$1, less than two cents a week. 
Send the coupon now! 


Tear Off and Mail 


-_ -_- -_ - -_ - -_— -_ -_ - _ -_ 
8217 

PATHFINDER 

Washington, D. C. 


I want the news direct from Washing- 
ton, D. C. I am enclosing $1.00 for a 
year’s subscription to PATHFINDER. 
(Send currency at publisher’s risk). 


Name 
St. or R. F, D. 


City and State 



























































































EDITORIAL 





Farm Problem 


Once again Congress is talking about 
the threat of want in the promise of 
plenty. Government experts have just 
estimated that this season’s cotton crop 
will amount to 15,593,000 bales, ex- 
ceeding last year’s by 3,000,000. As a 
result, steps have been taken to push 
through Federal loans to offset any 
serious decline in prices to planters. 

Congressional worry over the cot- 
ton situation has thus brought to the 
fore a subject that has lain more or 
less dormant ever since the Supreme 
Court invalidated the AAA. Quiet the 
past year because farmers have been 
enjoying a period of relative pros- 
perity, agricultural blocs once more 
are busily pressing for a legislative 
program aimed at ipsuring some sort 
of farm security. The question of 
overproduction, subsidies, acreage re- 
striction and Federal regulation is 
back with us. Although the Court ef- 
fectively liquidated the Triple A, it 
could not liquidate what the Triple A 
sought to solve—the farm problem 
still is very much alive. 

Although agricultural prices in gen- 
eral are in no sense on the verge of a 
breakdown, there are those who see 
the threat of sharp declines following 
close on the heels of bumper crops. 
This is the group whose anxiety is ex- 
pressed in the drive for a new farm 
program, At the moment the anxiety 
is particularly noticeable in the Cotton 
Belt, where remembrance of the 1931- 
32 misery accentuates fear that this 





season’s estimated 15,593,000 bales may 


mean that planters will be forced to 
sell at greatly reduced prices. For this 
reason, southern Congressmen have 
made it plain that Federal aid is want- 
ed in the form of loans. 

President Roosevelt has made things 
plain, too. In effect, he has told the 
southern Congressmen that there can 
be no loans without control. At any 
rate, he has gone on record as oppos- 
ing all Federal farm subsidy plans that 
do not provide a guarantee against 
overproduction and constantly mount- 
ing crop surpluses. In making his 
stand known last week, he stressed 
the point that the government can not 
justify itself in advancing public funds 
to stabilize agricultural prices unless 
there is first some real assurance that 
the money will be paid back. As he 
sees it, there can be no such assurance 
if there is no control of production. 
Without this, he holds, surpluses year 
after year will continue to have their 
depressing effect on prices, thus mak- 
ing it almost impossible to expect re- 
payment of Federal advances. 

On the whole, the President’s view- 
point is logical and sound. Recent 
agricultural history supports his stand, 
During the Hoover administration, the 
farm subsidy plan failed completely. 
Loans were advanced, crop surpluses 








kept mounting and mounting, and 
prices continued downward at an ac- 
celerated pace until the farm situa- 
tion at last reached the point of crisis. 
Then with a new administration, the 
AAA and its production control fea- 
tures were put into operation and had 
an undeniably beneficial effect on farm 
prices. As an emergency measure, this 
served the nation well. How it would 
have operated on a permanent basis 
remains conjectural. When the Su- 
preme Court, by a 6-to-3 vote, declar- 
ed it unconstitutional, large-scale regu- 
latory planning was outlawed in agri- 
culture, 

Now, however, with the Cotton Belt 
obviously seeking Federal aid, the sub- 
ject of planned and regulated agricul- 
ture becomes a matter of immediate 
importance despite its outlaw char- 
acter. The 19 cotton states are pro- 
ducing a huge crop that is less than 
2,500,000 bales under the all-time 1926 
record of 18,000,000 bales and less than 
1,500,000 under the 1931 production of 
17,000,000 bales. In 1931-32, after years 
of bumper crops and heavy surpluses, 
cotton hit bottom and sold for 5 cents 
a pound. Control at this point seem- 
ed not only desirable but imperative. 
Compulsory acreage restriction went 
into effect. By 1934, the Cotton Belt’s 
production had been reduced to a crop 
yielding 9,600,000 bales and cotton 
prices increased accordingly—doubled 
after one year of control. Today, with 
the regulatory element gone, the cotton 
states are apparently moving toward 
greater and greater production, bigger 
and bigger surpluses, and smaller and 
smaller cash return. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is easy to see why south- 
ern Congressmen have appealed for a 
Federal loan plan to bolster waver- 
ing prices. 

In his insistence that lending is not 
justifiable without the assurance of 
control, President Roosevelt has a 
strong case, but it is not to be supposed 
that it is the only case. Those who are 
opposed to Federal regulation of agri- 
culture have a substantial argument 
against it. Time and again they have 
pointed out that regulatory planning, 
while it may serve in emergencies, 
cannot be counted on as insurance 
against declines in farm prices. They 
hold that crop restriction over a pe- 
riod of years cannot control price 
trends because these are fixed in world 
markets on the basis of agricultural 
conditions in all nations. This fact 
has been often demonstrated. The 
truth seems to be that perfect price 
control would require a perfect world, 
with all countries adhering to a single 
international plan and a single inter- 
national system of regulation. 

This argument, however, does not in 
the least alter the fact that serious 
situations in the Cotton Belt, or in 
agriculture as a whole, must be met 
with realistic action as soon as they 





Pathfinder 


arise or when they are anticipated. 
The farm problem needs solving. 
Vastly complicated in character, it re- 
quires the expert attention of the gov- 
ernment because it deeply affects eco- 
nomic welfare, It is not pressing at 
the moment but it will develop critica! 
periods with discouraging regularity 
unless steps are taken to plan and 
change where planning and changing 
are necessary. 

All this involves the question of con 
trol in the light of the Supreme Court's 
ruling against the AAA, If there is to 
be no control, will there be more half 
measures and more useless tinkering 
with farm subsidies? If there is to be 
control, how can it be made constitu 
tional and how can it be made reason 
ably sound from the standpoint o! 
agricultural economics? These are a 
few of the questions Congress mus! 
answer sooner or later, A bountifu! 
Nature lets the good earth grow mor: 
than the nation apparently needs. I! 
the surplus cannot be profitably ex 
ported, abundance becomes waste and 
woe, and the poor starve while food 
rots in the field. This is the parado» 
that cries for solution, and the solution 
must come through some sensible 
overhauling of our agricultural sys- 
tem. 

q 


Apropos of Nothing 


This week, apropos of nothing at all, 
we want to report two little stories 
that pleased us a great deal. Entirely 
unrelated, they popped up in the news 
the other day and took some of the 
darkness from the big black head- 
lines. In one way or another, they 
made life seem more interesting. 

One story came from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, where members of the 
Arkansas Stutterers Association held 
their annual convention. Among other 
things they discussed the nimbleness 
of man’s mind and the clumsiness of 
his tongue. With some pleasure, no 
doubt, they heard that there are more 
than 1,000,000 stutterers in the United 
States and that most of them are men 
“The stutterer,” said one expert, “is 
really two people when he stttters 
because each side of his brain attempts 
to assert itself.” 

The other story came from Kanka 
kee, Illinois. In Kankakee some tim: 
ago, the school board received a gift 
of 62 nude male statues to be set up i: 
the school. Squeamish citizens caus 
ed a row. They insisted that the statues 
wear pants, and so the school board 
hired an artist to drape the figures. 
Last week the artist quit after plaster- 
ing on only 12 pairs of pants; the 
school board didn’t have enough mon- 
ey to complete the job; and the fine 
town of Kankakee was wondering 
what to do with all its shining mar- 
ble nakedness. 

We don’t know how these stories 
strike other people. As for us, we’re 
glad to be alive in a world where stut- 
terers think so highly of their speech 
defect that they organize a club, and 
where school boards still have time 
to try saving public morals with 
plaster pants. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Priests Schools 


In a papal encyclical in 1931, Pope 
Pius XI declared that “every effort 

ust be made that fathers of families 
eceive a wage sufficient to meet ade- 
quately ordinary domestic needs.” 
Last week in Los Angeles, a group of 
Roman Catholic priests was studying 
ways and means of giving practical 
effect to the papal edict. 

The Los Angeles gathering was the 
fourth step in an experiment being 
tried by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. When strikes began to 
harry American industry last year, the 
words of the papal encyclical struck 

lose to home. The 1936 General Meet- 
ing of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United States approved a plan for 

Priests Social Action Schools.” 

rhe general plan of the schools was 
to study encyclicals dealing with so- 
ciological problems, seek out the facts 
of modern industrial troubles and de- 
termine how priests might help to 
solve economic problems. Each school 
lasted about 25 days. Special empha- 
sis was laid on such allied. subjects as 
labor legislation and the problem of 
Communism in labor unrest. 

The first three schools were held 
during the early summer months at 
San Francisco, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and Toledo, Ohio, For “faculties,” the 
schools assembled professors from 
Catholic colleges and _ universities, 
churchmen experienced in settling la- 
bor disputes and lay members of gov- 
ernment arbitration boards. In addi- 
tion, each school] heard representatives 
of both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. Such outstanding 
leaders as tall, bespectacled John Bro- 
phy, a C. I. O. director and right-hand 
man of John L. Lewis, were heard. 

Altogether, a total of more than 200 
priests delved into labor problems at 
the schools. Observers noted renewed 
Catholic determination to protect the 

hurch’s vested rights by practical 
work in sociological fields. Of interest 

) other observers was the readiness 

ith which the schools invited such 

. I, O. men as Brophy to participate. 
Lewis’s union is often accused of Com- 
inunism, and Communism is anathema 

Catholics.+ 

To those church members “who are 
ot fully convinced that the church 
hould become involved in such world- 

problems as the wages and hours of 
orkmen,” organizers of the schools 
iade this retort: 

“They are not aware of the difficul- 
es involved in trying to raise a fam- 
y on $25 a week. They do not know 
hat society does when it asks young 


t+ In an interview for The Christian Front, a Catho- 
magazine, Brophy last week scored the Catholic 
“Tf the Commu- 
sts win out in America,”’ he said, ‘‘it is because 
stholics have failed to work vigorously for social 
stice. ..If Catholics knew that... . scores of 
I. O. leaders were Catholics, they might hesitate 


fore calling the C. I. O. ‘a Communistic labor or- 
canization.’ "’ Brophy is a Catholic. 








Pictures Inc. 


Priests Heard Brophy on the C. I. O. 


women to live decently on less than 
$10 a week... The church recog- 
nizes that there is a close relationship 
between people’s morals and their 
physical welfare.” 
ee 


Unity Effort 


Ten years ago, in the beautiful lake- 
side city of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
Protestant churchmen of every de- 
nomination gathered together in the 
first World Conference on Faith and 
Order. At that time, all religions were 
frankly frightened by the upsurge of 
materialism and disbelief that had fol- 
lowed the World war. The conference 
represented a supreme effort on the 
part of Protestantism to unite itself. 
But petty interdenominational bicker- 
ing proved too great an obstacle. A 
report on Christian unity, prepared 
after immense labor, was rejected. 

Last week, in the grim old city of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, clergymen of all 
Christian denominations but the Ro- 
man Catholic convened in the second 
World Conference on Faith and Order. 
Again it was a threat that had brought 
them together—this time the threat of 
the totalitarian state. A few weeks 
before, a sister conference in Oxford, 
England, had produced a voluminous 
outline supposed to be the basis of 
Protestantism’s fight against anti- 
church nationalism (PATHFINDER, 
July 31, Aug. 7). The Edinburgh gath- 
ering’s job was to weld the denomi- 
nations together to fortify the Oxford 
pronouncements. 

The most Rev. William Temple, 
Archbishop of York and second high- 
est figure of the Church of England, 
sounded the keynote by pleading with 
Protestant churches to cease “calling 
men to worship at rival shrines.” He 
warned that only genuine unity could 
combat “the rise of an aggressive 
anti-Christian movement . . . the new 
power of the totalitarian state...” 

Despite the Archbishop’s pleas, the 





| 
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outlook by the end of the week for a 
unity program similar to that rejected 
at Lausanne seemed hazardous. A con- 
test loomed between three groups for 
leadership of the unity program. Eager 
ecclesiastical rivalry between the An- 
glican communion, the European con- 
tinental reformed churches and the 
American Protestant churches seemed 
likely to endanger the very cause each 
group sought to lead. 

One incident that hampered the 
work of spreading harmony between 
the churches was the exclusion of an 
American Negro bishop from an Edin- 
burgh hotel. After 87-year-old Wil- 
liam Heard, bishop of the U. S. African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, had been 
asked to leave his hotel, he was offered 
lodging by the Archbishop of York, 
but refused. Well aware that the com- 
bination of such occurrences as these 
with keen interdenominational jeal- 
ousy might easily wreck their hopes, 
leaders of the conference redoubled 
their efforts as the gathering passed 
into its second week. 


Briefs 


G A peculiar business deal was an- 
nounced in Rochester, N. Y., last fort- 
night when the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany acquired an option to buy St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, mother church of 
the Rochester Roman Catholic Dio- 
cese. Neither party to the deal would 
discuss what price had been paid or 
what use the company might make of 
the church, one of the most beautiful 
in America. 

@ Another weird item was added 
last fortnight to the sociological prob- 
lem of child marriages when Missouri 
juvenile authorities detained 11-year- 
old May Anderson Grimes of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., after her marriage to 67- 
year-old William H. Grimes. Officials 
said Grimes had lied about his wife’s 
age. May said she didn’t love her hus- 
band, but he was “nice.” Father An- 
derson said: “Grimes is a good man.” 


—— Oe -- 





WORK FOR UNCLE SAM fire serie timp 
for typical questions, details. Not a correspondence shook, 
Capitol Publications, Box 921, Harrisburg, Penna. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Franklin Institute 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roush entirety free of 
e (1) Free copy of il- 
a 32. © book, “‘How 
3. Government Job’’ 
8. Govern 
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PRESENTING 





William D. Leahy 


Headlines, on Feb. 3, 1904, were 
black. A former Secretary of the Navy 
had died in his opera box. ‘The Co- 
lombians were invading Panama. The 
United States had inquired sharply 
when Russia meant to withdraw her 
troops from Manchuria... 

Readers of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle who got past page one that day 
noticed in Lady Teazle’s society col- 
umn that Louise Harrington, pretty 
debutante, was going to marry a Lieut. 
John D. Leahy. Chaplain W. E. Al- 
lister of the Navy would read the serv- 
ice and “after a short wedding trip 
the couple will go to Mare Island, 
where the groom is attached to the 
Tacoma, Their future rests with the 
Navy and its commands.” 

So securely did their future rest 
with the Navy that last Dec. 31, 33 
years after the Chronicle’s careless 
prophecy, Admiral William Daniel 
Leahy (after the manner of society 
editors, Lady Teazle had his name 
wrong) took the oath of the highest 
office to which a Navy man may aspire, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

With the end of the London and 
Washington naval treaties and the 
spurt of a world armament race, 
America’s fleet is at the most critical 
period of its development since the 
World war. In the White House is a 
President whose darling is the Navy. 
In the office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations in a wing of Washington’s 
vast white Army and Navy building 
is an admiral who not only has been 
to sea, but who has had as much to do 
with formulating the basic policies of 
the U. S. Navy as any man of his time. 

Under Admiral Leahy, the Navy will 
get its first battleships since 1923. 
Keels of the two new heavyweights 
will be laid down early next year. 
Then, Admiral Leahy indicated last 
week, he will ask Congress for two 
new battleships every year until our 
Navy is “second to none.” 

Devout in his belief that prepared- 
ness is the best way to keep out of 
war, America’s sailor No. 1 gives out 
orthodox public statements about 
naval needs in case of “an unanticipat- 
ed emergency in the Pacific.” While 
many admirals, hale with years and 
good food, run to paunches and high 
blood pressure, Admiral Leahy’s trig 
military figure is familiar to Senate ap- 
xropriation committees before whom 

e appears to plead for more officers, 
aircraft carriers, submarine tenders, 
seagoing tugs. 

Daily he drives to work from his 
home in the wooded acres of the 
Naval Observatory. When he is in his 
office, a marine patrols the corridor 
of the Navy building. Sixty-two, with 
two more years to go before legal re- 
tirement age, Admiral Leahy is a 
gaunt-cheeked, tight-lipped man who 
lives quietly, plays undistinguished 
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Admiral Leahy: Seven Medals and a Cross 


golf and bridge at the Chevy Chase 
Country Club, and likes to drop in at 
the Army and Navy Club for a high- 
ball, or take his seven-year-old grand- 
daughter to the zoo. 

His face, seamed and weathered, is 
the face of an old salt who has known 
the quarterdeck. He has given 44 
years of his life to the Navy, and dur- 
ing that time his career has advanced 
as inevitably as an Horatio Alger hero, 
as logically as an arithmetical progres- 
sion, until last Nov. 10 when President 
Roosevelt handpicked him to succeed 
Admiral William H, Standley as Chief 
of Naval Operations. During Claude 
A. Swanson’s illness, Leahy is also 
Acting Secretary of Navy. 

On the chest of his double-breasted 
monkey jacket, Leahy is entitled to 
dangle seven medals and a cross. He 
won his first medal as a young ensign 
at Santiago in 1897. The Navy Cross 
was a reward for Captain Leahy’s 
work in the World war, when he 
fitted out and commanded a ship to 
transport troops and supplies through 
the war zone, The other six medals 
represent honors won in various insur- 
rections sandwiched between the two 
wars—in the Philippines, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, China. 

Little Billy Leahy wanted to be, not 
a sailor, but a soldier. He was born 
May 6, 1875, in Hampton, Iowa, about 
as far from salt water as anywhere in 
America (Hampton hasn’t even a 
creek). While the boy was still small, 
the family moved to Ashland, Wis. 
There the future admiral went to high 
school. His father, who had been a 
captain in the Civil war, tried to get 
his son an appointment to West Point. 
The senator from Wisconsin was 
sorry, but West Point openings were 
all filled; would Annapolis do? So 
William Leahy was graduated from 
the naval academy in 1897. 

On Feb. 3, 1904, as the lieutenant 
and his lady were saying “I do,” Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was planning 





Path finder 


to swing the big stick in Panama. | 
few months after his “short weddi: 
trip,” Lieut. Leahy was in Panan 
with yellow fever. Two years lat 
he was on leave in San Francis 
when the earth began to vibrate lik 
the deck over an engine room. It w 

April 18, first day of the great quak 
Lieut. Leahy reported immediately f 
duty and was placed in charge of t 

Fort Mason dock. 

Specializing in gunnery, this mod 
young man made his own gun sights 
and bought telescopes with his oy 
pocket money. When the World w 
came, he took the U. S. S. Dolphin and 
cruised about the West Indies 
search of a German raider. He r 
across a merchant ship that had bx 
running supplies to the raider, but 
failed to find the German craft itself, 
“It’s a good thing, I guess,” muses 
Leahy today. “She had twice as ma 
guns and more speed than we had.” 

Since 1918 Leahy has alternated 
landlubber and sea dog. From a co 
mand in Turkish waters he went 
the Bureau of Navigation; then dow 
to the sea again as commander of th: 
U. S. S. New Mexico; then to the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance. As _ four’ be 
chimed on the after-deck of the Con- 
cord on June 6, 1931, he stood in a 
hollow square of 250 officers and read 
the order giving him command of 
destroyers of the scouting force. “! 
am extremely glad to be float again,” 
exulted Rear Admiral Leahy. 

Two years ago Leahy’s three-star 
flag was hoisted over the flagship Wes! 
Virginia and the stern-faced seaman 
put on the insignia of a full admiral: 
triple half-inch braid topped by a two- 
inch stripe and a five-point gold star. 
From the top job afloat—command of 
the battleships—he doffed his Napole- 
onic hat seven months ago to take the 
top job ashore. 

Today Admiral Leahy has many lit- 
tle routine duties, such as sending 
Christmas greetings to the Navy, wel- 
coming Finnish flagships that happen 
into New York harbor, standing in 
reviewing tribunals on Army Day, and 
assuring the American Legion that 
“our Army and Navy exist to preven! 
and not to foment war.” 

His chief problem is to persuade 
Congress that “there are not enough 
oflicers and men in the regular Navy 
to man all essential stations.” Haunted 
always by the bogie of a hypothetical 
war, Admiral Leahy coaxes for money 
to buy new battleships instead 
merely modernizing obsolescent ships. 

Behind him are his feats of physica! 
endurance. The story of his six weeks 
on a bridge during fleet maneuvers has 
become a Navy legend, as has the ya! 
about his terrible Irish temper wh: 
he saw a Sailor throw a cat into tl 
drydock. 

Latest of the Leahy legends deals 
with the day he was named to the higli- 
est honor of his career. Telegrams 
of congratulation piled up. The Ad- 
miral hardly glanced at them. He was 
inflated with pride because to his son, 
Lieut. William Harrington Leahy, had 
been born a boy—a third-generation 
Leahy for the United States Navy. 
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SCHOOLS 
Book Trail to B. A. 


Back from the byways of Bachelor 
of Arts degrees in journalism, home 
economics, accounting; back to the 
historic highway of a liberal educa- 
tion—such is the trail proposed for St. 
lohn’s College at Annapolis, Md., by 
its president, Stringfellow Barr. 

A former Rhodes scholar and stu- 
dent at the Sorbonne in Paris and the 
University of Ghent in Belgium, 40- 
year-old President Barr has grieved 
at the modern university’s trend away 
‘rom “culture” toward vocationalism 
at the same time that he has recog- 

ized this trend as a reaction from 
fusty insistence on mathematics and 
the dead languages. Last week Presi- 
dent Barr and his dean, Dr. Scott Bu- 
hanan, announced a new educational 

edium: “the great books of the Euro- 
ean intellectual tradition.” 

A freshman at St. John’s will begin 
vy reading Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 

translation. He will study Greek 

as to be able to read the originals. 

e will also read the Old Testament, 

ato, Aristotle, Euripides and 16 other 

cients, 

Fresh from his first summer vaca- 

n, he will plunge into Horace, Vir- 

|, Dante, Chaucer, and the New 
estament. By his junior year he will 

e up to Shakespeare, Milton, Moliere 

id Erasmus. Finally, as a senior, he 

to study the Constitution of the Unit- 

| States, and browse through Freud, 
arl Marx, and Darwin. 

If he can sight-read two foreign 

nguages, show 300 hours of work in 

boratory science, do elementary cal- 
ilus, and remember the 100 great 
oks he will have read, St. John’s 

ill give him a B. A. 

Ns 











Monkey Business 


More than 50 years ago the Rev. 
imes Woodrow, uncle of Woodrow 
Vilson, was fired from South Carolina 
ollege and Theological Seminary. 
teaching that a belief in 
volution did not damage a belief in 
od. 

Twelve years ago a high school 
eacher in Dayton, Tenn., lost his job 
nd was fined $100 for teaching that 
an developed organically from lower 
iological stages. Eleven farmers and 
ne clerk found him guilty. The ablest 
efense lawyer of the decade, shrewd 
larence Darrow, could not win 
sainst William Jennings Bryan and 
1e Bible. 

Last week the issue of evolution in 
he classroom moved from the ances- 
or-conscious South into a one-room 
hite frame school near Waynesburg, 
‘a. Mrs. Laura Elms Morris, 44-year- 
ld teacher, Daughter of the American 
‘evolution and descendant of a local 
ioneer, was accused by pupil Gene 
ones of “always telling us we de- 
cended from monkeys.” 


Evolution was a herring drawn 
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Mrs. Morris Read to Her Daughter 


across the trail after Mrs, Morris had 
been dismissed on a charge of incom- 
petence and cruelty. Twelve wit- 
nesses alleged that the teacher plied 
disorderly pupils with a poker, base- 
ball bat, paddle, and strap. 

Fighting for her job under Pennsyl- 
vania’s new Teacher Tenure Law, Mrs. 
Morris disavowed the poker and base- 
ball bat. She said the paddling took 
place two years ago and evoked no 
complaint then. She dénied mention- 
ing monkeys as man’s ancestors and 
said she was only explaining a bit of 
biology from the Book of Knowledge. 

While waiting a hearing last week, 
Mrs. Morris read poetry to her nine- 
year-old daughter and received re- 
porters in a room whose book shelves 
bore Bible reference works and nov- 
els, but no copies of Darwin. 


—————_ =e” - 


Briefs 


g “Our children will not learn de- 
mocracy until they live it,” reasoned 
Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, famous 
philosopher of education, before 3,000 
teachers in New York last week. At 
present, said Or. Kilpatrick, college 
trustees exercise “a despotism, be- 
nevolent or not” over teachers and 
students. 

G When Dr. Henry Franklin Cut- 
ter retired as headmaster of Mt. Her- 
mon School at East Northfield, Mass., 
he went not to his pipe and books but 
to a six-year medical course in Paris 
and Vienna. Now 75, he has one more 
year to study before winning his 
M. D. Asked last week if he planned 
to practice medicine, Dr. Cutter said: 
“Who knows? There is so much to 
be learned.” 

@ Japanese, Balkans, Poles, and 30 
Americans babbled together in com- 
plete understanding last week at War- 
saw, where Esperanto teachers from 
30 lands were celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of their first grammer, is- 
sued by Dr. Lolo Zamenhof, Warsaw 
eye doctor. The congress read a daily 
Esperanto newspaper, listened to an 
Esperanto sermon and gloated that 
Esperanto had outlived all other arti- 
ficia] languages. 
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WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 
Slips into Any STOVE, 
RANGE or FURNACE, 


Quick heat at turn of valve—hotter, 
cheaper, no dirt, ashes or drudg- 
ery. Burnes —_ Af new way—po 75 


SENT ON TRIAL 22°71 


bills, pays for itself if “auickly “ty 


what it saves at our 

FREE SAMPLE 1. astnrs 
caderty -maker, spare or ful! time. 

Write guick—a tal card will do. ddreas 

UNIT FACTORIES, K-750 Factory Buliding, Kansas City, Me. 





came A otk the DOLLAR 
on one sla and wot 
Name theater 


aaet on HOOVER 
LOS ANGELES CAL 


(3 KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill— 
' Fe esnee oom or tntuite say ene, 
Y Lasts all season. 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B'kiyn,N.Y. 






















MORE CASH. = 


- WITH 25 CARD CHRISTMAS BOXES* 


aN 


NOW, 25 Folder Assortments $1. More cards—same 
high quality—no price increase. Up to 100° aft. 
As few as 12 cards, name imprinted. 166 different 
Personal Greetings. ‘10 Assortments. Business Greet 
ings. Everyday, and Gift Wrapping. Boxes. Send 







HISTLE GREETINGS, Dept. 42-H, C i,o. 


FOOT cererer 


go WATiC ARCH Supports 


eon WORN 
REGULAPLY 


have b 


AR-0-MATIC to thous: of foot sufferers 


everywhere. If your feet torture you, or you 
suffer from swollen or weak ankles— which may 
be the results of weakened or fallen arches (flat 
feet) or other metatarsal foot troubles—try 
AIR-O-MATICS. They aid In giving soft, cush- 
ion-like support to arches and relieve pressure 
and strain on sore, burning Spe and bun- 
ions. Light, comfortable and eas wear— 
no metal or hard parts. Just slip t a. in your 
shoes and forget them. Users say ‘’ Just like 
walking on air’’. Recommended for housewives, 
salesmen, teachers, clerks, policemen, ete, 


Send No Money 22 227° 


address and shoe size. Whee. your AIR-@-MATICS 
ort ay postman $1.00, plus postage, (or 
send $ now and they will sent postpaid). 


GUARANTEED TRIAL f.257 Bed" thom beck. 
Write todav! FOOT HEALTH PRODUCTS, 
Div. 1061, 527 Shukert Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ee z 

Personal to Fat Girls! — now you can slim 
down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don’t let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh, Start with Marmola today 
and win the slender lovely figure rightfully yours, 




















































































































































CAPITAL CHAT 


LONDIKE nuggets made it. Six 

presidents have pressed it. Dams, 
highways, bridges and world’s fairs 
bave been opened by it. 

The gold telegraph key used by 
presidents to flash “go” signals hun- 
dreds of miles away has been tapped 
about 2,800 times since it was given 
to President Taft in 1909 to open the 
Yukon-Pacific exposition at Seattle. 
President Taft gave it to Edward W. 
Smithers, who has been chief of com- 
munications at the. White House since 
the days of Grover Cleveland. Smithers 
swathes the key in flannel and hides 
it away between tappings. 

Studded with nuggets taken from 
the ground near Bonanza creek, the 
key is made of the first gold that came 
out of the Klondike. Its contact points 
are of platinum. Melted down, it 
would be worth $500. Smithers has 
turned down $5,000 offers. 

In 2,800 bridge-openings and dam- 
blastings, only one near-hitch has oc- 
curred. In August, 1935, somebody 
kicked a wastebasket just before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was scheduled to open 
the new Cummings highway over 
Lookout Mountain on the Tennessee- 
North Carolina border. The telegraph 
wire was severed. 

Smithers crawled under the Presi- 
dent’s desk and held the wires. His 
voice, a little muffled but imperturb- 
able, said, “Right.” President Roose- 
velt lifted one finger and a spark flash- 
ed on Lookout Mountain. 


* . * 





’Phone Book Research: As a propa- 
gandist paradise, Washington serves 
as headquarters for every group that 
has an axe to grind in Congress. It 
houses both the Liberty League and 
the Girl Scouts’ Little House, both the 
Night Watchmen’s Association and the 
National Student Forum on the Paris 
Pact. It is the Moscow from which 
orders click out over webs of wires to 
subordinate cells of the Anti-Cigarette 
Alliance, the Anti-Steel Trap League, 
the Good Samaritans, Inc., and the 
Improved Order of Red Men. 

Shops have a tendency to take names 
with a fine patriotic flavor. There are, 
for instance, the Capitol Chickery and 
the Capitol Kosher Sausage Co., the 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., and the 
White House Ripe Fruit Association. 

No less than 13 licensed spiritualists 
and palmists flourish in the District, 
including Grace Gray De Long, “the 
famous little white mother,” who 
claims she has “mystic television 
eyes,” and Ivan Marsden, who prom- 
ises that “your intelligence will not be 
insulted.” 

Under “U. S. Govt.” there are a lot 
of nice telephone numbers, such as the 
Insects Affecting Man and Animals Di- 
vision of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Grazing Division of the In- 
terior Department, and the Insolvent 
National Banks. If you want to call 
the zoo, you can speak directly with 
the Bird House (Columbia 9649) or 




















Harris & Ewing 
Smithers Is Keeper of the Key 


(if you prefer) the Lion House (Co- 
lumbia 3892). 


Notes About Town 


q Ultimate in effeteness: a shop on 
G street that advertises the sale of 
“hosiery and under-pretties.” 

gq A PATHFINDER reporter was 
sitting at a desk in the Navy building 
press room and inoffensively copying 
facts out of a folder one morning last 
week when 2 flushed young man burst 
in from the corridor and thrust a paper 
into her hand. “Do you get this?” he 
demanded. The reporter stared in a 
dazed way and said she thought not. 

“Well, don’t look then,” said the 
young man sharply, as he seized the 
document and sped away down the 
corridor. Thinking back over it all, 
the reporter can remember the first 
two lines. They were “three 10-inch” 
and “two 18-inch.” She considered 
selling this information to the Japa- 
nese navy, then thought better of it. 

g“We wouldn’t intentionally cause 
anybody any trouble in the world,” 
said bronzed George Daniels, skipper 
of the tugboat Albemarle of Norfolk, 
Va. His soft answer failed to turn 
away the wrath of 3,500 fuming motor- 
ists every day last week as Potomac 
drawbridges swung wide to let the 
tug’s tall smokestack and mast pass 
through. While the Washington News 
pumped up a press crusade against the 
Albemarle, the War department shrug- 
ged that there was nothing to be done. 
As a two-month visitor, the tug escapes 
the hinged-stack rule imposed on tall 
local craft and will continue to chug 
serenely up and down the river with a 
scow full of gravel while motorists 
honk, 

q Yat Chow, the laundryman, and 





Sung Lung, the chop suey tycoon, had 


a chance to do something recently 
that no native American resident in 
Washington may do: they voted. Lin 
Pai-ya, editor of the Chinese National- 
ist daily in New York, was China- 
town’s choice for honorable delegate 
to the constitutional convention in 
China in November. Only 60 of 300 
possible voters bothered to exercise 
their franchise at the Chinese embassy. 
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NAMES 


In the Canadian town of Callande: 
Ont., last week, Dr. ALLAN ROY DA 
FOE permitted quintuplet EMIL!! 
DIONNE to play with her sisters aft: 
she had been separated from them f; 
five days because of a sore throat, 
On the next day, Emilie was well, b: 
YVONNE, ANNETTE, CECILE ani 
MARIE all had colds. . 


When WALTER (“Death Vall 
Scotty”) SCOTT appeared on crutch: 
during a visit to Hollywood, Cal., h 
friends had already heard that he h 
been injured while shoeing a donk: 
The mysteriously wealthy minin; 
prospector was insulted. He retorted 
“Donkey, my eye! It was a full grow 
mule!” 








* * * 


Leaving a New York hospital wit 
his face still badly scarred by burn 
MAX PRUSS, captain of the dirigib 
Hindenburg, which was destroyed | 
a hydrogen explosion at Lakehu: 
N. J., three months ago, was still op 
timistic. He declared: “Next year 
will come to America twice a mont 
with new helium-inflated zeppelins. 

In Switzerland, it was announc 
that former King ALFONSO of Spain 
and former Queen VICTORIA wet 
“fully reconciled.” They had bee: 
estranged since 1931. Unofficial credi' 
for the reconciliation went to men 
bers of the Italian royal family, who 
brought them together for the chris- 
tening of a Spanish royal grandso: 

. . . 


In the final summer issue of th: 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin appeared a 
poem written by 12-year-old THOMAS 
S. LAMONT, 2d, son of a partner of 
J. P. Morgan: 

“My father is a banker, 

T. S. Lamont by name, 

His stamping ground is Wall Street, 

And it’s there he earns his fame. 

He works all day from morn to night 

To help finance the nation. 

I wouldn’t work so hard for all 

The money in creation.” 

a * 7 

In Hollywood, Cal., police rushed to 
the scene of a shooting and found 
RUBY ZIONCHECK, widow of. th 
late U. S. Representative Marion Zio: 
check of Washington, with a pistol i 
her hand. Two hours before, she ha 
called police to look for a prowler out 
side the home of her aunt, but the: 
had gone away after an unsuccessful 
search. After she had handled the 
inatter by herself, they came back and 
found nothing but the neat hole sh 
had shot through a window. 

. . . 

Attendants in a San Diego, Cal., hos- 
pital who looked around to see who 
was whistling so nervously discovered 
singer BING CROSBY waiting whil 
the tonsils of his four-year-old so: 
were being removed. Asked whethe: 
the child was thus being prepared for 
a singing career, the screen star hastily 
replied: “A crooner? Never!” 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





90,000,000 a Week 


Persons looking for friends to go to 
the movies with them shouldn’t have 
a very hard time finding them. Movie- 
goers during the first half of 1937 av- 
eraged 13,000,000 a night and 90,000,- 
000 a week, according to film trade 
estimates completed last week. This 
figure is the highest since 1930, sur- 
passing the 1936 average of 83,000,000. 

The low mark in theater attendance 
was reached in 1932 when only 60,- 
000,000 patrons flocked to movies each 
week. During 1933 and 1934 the aver- 
age remained around 65,000,000 but 
spurted to 75,000,000 in 1935. Theaters 
never have been as packed as they 
were in 1930 when the average weekly 
patronage was estimated at 110,000,000. 

The 90,000,000 average for the first 
half of 1937 constitutes an audience of 
about five-sevenths of all the men, 
women and _ children (including 
babies) in the United States. The num- 
ber of non-movie-goers is almost ex- 
actly equal to the population of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, California, 
Georgia and Nevada (about 38,300,000). 
If no person in these six states went to 
a movie during a given week, but 
every single one of the 90,000,000 per- 
sons living in the other 42 states and 
the District of Columbia picked the 
same night to go, the result would be 
appalling. Streets, clubs, homes, all 
public and private places would be 
completely deserted in every one of 
the 42 states. 





You'll Be Seeing 


Vogues of 1938 (United Artists): 
Catchy music, top-notch star perform- 


ances, unusual photography, a good 
supporting cast, an original plot—any 





one of these things alone has been 
know n to make a picture worth seeing. 

“Vogues of 1938” combines all of them 
spiced up with 12 of the most photo- 
graphed girls in the world modeling a 
gorgeous display of advance fall and 
winter fashions. Warner Baxter as 
the owner of a fashion salon, and Joan 
Bennett as the society girl who gets a 
job modeling head the splendid cast. 
In supporting roles are Helen Vinson 
as Baxter’s bad-hearted wife, Mischa 
Auer as a rival designer, and Alma 
Kruger as manager of the models. 
Climaxing the story of what goes on 
behind the scenes in the couturier 
business is a spectacular fashion show, 
in which tap and ballet dancers, 
singers and roller skaters take part. 
The display of gowns is enhanced, as 
is the entire picture, by the best color 
photography yet achieved by movie 
cameras, 

Artists and Models (Paramount): A 
half dozen writers, nine composers, 
six artists, stars galore from radio, 
vaudeville and night clubs, a couple 
of orchestras, and twelve movie play- 
ers all contributed to the making of 





” 


“Artists and Models. 
however, goes much of the credit for 
the success of this picture. 
the romantic lead with consistently 
good acting throughout, Jack Benny 
manages to smooth over the rough 
spots—such as Martha Raye’s too-long 
skit with a colored orchestra leader, 
Louie Armstrong. More successful 
than Miss Raye’s skit are the Yacht 
Club Boys, Ben Blue’s eccentric danc- 
ing, and Russell Paterson’s “Puppet 
Personettes.” Helping Benny in the 


feeble plot are Gail Patrick, Ida Lupino 
There are more 


and Richard Arlen. 








Gail Patrick Helps Benny 


than a few loose ends to this picture, 
but Benny 
to make a 
ment. 


lively piece of entertain- 


Flickers 


q If movie-goers attend pictures at 
their local theater every week, regard- 


2 << OS 


To one person, | 


Handling | 


ties them together nicely | 














less of the picture shown, the chances | 


are that every other film they see dur- 


ing the next few months will be either | 


a comedy or a melodrama. These two 
types of movies will occupy 50 per 
cent of the new production schedules 
of major studios according to an 
analysis made last week by Motion 
Picture Herald. 

@ According to the government's 
latest checkup of movie salaries, War- 





TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE'S WAY 


For constipation, you can’t beat 3 
pleasant tasting Lane’s Tea. Made from selected herbs: 
Contains no harmful Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out dangerous poisons. 

‘com All we ask is that try Lane's Tea at our expense: 
Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 
LANE’S TEA, 156 North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 


LANE’S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 


‘ood old fashioned, 














ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 


asthma and hay fever 
Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 


—Every deaf person knows that— 
Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
“being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 

ficial Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 


bs They stopped his head 
ee J ice They are invisible 
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andcomfortable,no wires 

or batteries. Write for 

; TRUE STORY. Also 

booklet on Deafness. rtifictal Kar Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 

724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


Ail ALTer«riVE fog 
LTER-TIVE teh 
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Will no et th 
GETA BOTTLE TODAY NAT ERT 
SUFFERERS 
Guaranteed 
SINUS fiz 


Jaluable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles— 
< pang danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
anteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment, 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
stele] (am Dept.J, 42E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Il, 
] re es 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P, 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-P St., Hallowell, Maine. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 
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ner Baxter is the highest paid star, 
earning $284,384 each year. Gary 
Cooper gets $265,454 and George Raft 
$202,666. 

@ The horse-and-buggy craze hasn’t 
hit Hollywood, but nevertheless, Sam- 
uel Goldwyn Studios last week placed 
a $40,000 order for saddles, bridles and 
harness. This equipment is needed in 
“The Adventures of Marco Polo,” now 


_being filmed with Gary Cooper in the 


leading role. 


U. S. ABROAD— 


(Continued from page 3) 





criticism and precious little money. 

HISTORY: Any discussion of the 
history of the Foreign Service must 
necessarily be concerned with its two 
branches, the Diplomatic Service and 
the Consular Service. Originating 
separately, a pronounced demarcation 
was retained between the two branch- 
és until the Rogers Act of 1924, 

The Foreign Service did not come 
into actual existence until the Con- 
stitution was enacted. The Constitu- 
tion made the President virtual dic- 
tator of all foreign policy. It grant- 
ed him the power, “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls,” 

From 1793 until the War of 1812, 
the Foreign Service was engaged in 
declaring our neutrality in the strug- 
gle between France and England and 
in attempting to protect our shipping 
which suffered much at the hands of 
Great Britain. Later the spoils sys- 
tem set in, and appointments to for- 
eign posts were made for partisan, 
political reasons rather than for ex- 
perience and ability. 

By the advent of the Jackson ad- 
ministration, conditions were so bad 
that there was a demand for general 
reorganization and reform. However, 
no action was taken until passage of 
the act of August 18, 1856. 

This act established the basis for the 
present range of diplomatic salaries 
as applied to ambassadors, ministers, 
and charge d’affaires, without attempt- 
ing to dictate grades or posts. In the 
ease of the Consular Service, which 
had suffered most from the spoils sys- 
tem, it defined the duties of consular 
officers and attempted to place their 
compensation upon a salary basis. 

One important provision, which be- 
came the entering wedge of the merit 
system, was the creation of a corps of 
consular pupils. It was hoped that by 
appointing them to consulates they 
would gain experience which would 
qualify them for promotion to higher 
grades. With the close of the Civil 
war, the country turned to internal 
affairs and demands for reconstruc- 
tion. Despite the precautionary meas- 
ures of the act of 1856, the Foreign 
Service was again ravaged by the 
spoils system. Then, in 1895, Presi- 
dent Cleveland attempted to originate 





a system by which men in the lower 
stages of the Consular Service would 
be promoted for merit alone. The sys- 
tem was not perpetuated, and it was 
not until 1906 that the merit system 
was injected into the Consular branch. 

The act of April 5, 1906, dealt only 
with the Consular Service which it 
divided into nine classes. Consuls 
general and consuls were graded ac- 
cording to their posts. The grading 
and classifying of officers enabled 
President Theodore Roosevelt to take 
the important step of throwing the 
Consular Service under the operation 
of the Civil Service law. Immediately 
following passage of this act, President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order 
providing that vacancies in the offices 
of consul general and consul above 
class eight should be filled by promo- 
tion from the lower grades on a basis 





Moore Sits at Hull’s Elbow as Counselor 


of ability and efficiency. A Board of 
Examiners was formed to pass upon 
the qualifications of candidates. 

The Consular Service worked so well 
under the merit system that in 1909 
President Taft issued an executive 
order conferring a similar Civil Service 
status upon the Diplomatic Service.t 
This applied to positions below the 
grade of minister. A Board of Exami- 
ners was also constituted to pass on 
candidates to the Diplomatic branch. 

At the same time there was an im- 
portant development in the creation of 
the office of Director of the Consular 
Service. The position was given to 
Wilbur J, Carr who in 17 years had 
worked his way up from a clerkship. 

DEFECTS: The establishment of the 
merit system in both the Diplomatic 
and Consular branches did much to 
improve the Foreign Service. But 
there was much to be desired, for the 
Service still had these defects: (1) 
such inadequate salaries were paid dip- 
lomatic officers in important positions 
that only wealthy men could afford to 
hold the key posts; (2) men with abil- 
ity could not be shifted from the Con- 
sular to the Diplomatic branch because 
they were without private means; (3) 





7 On February 5, 1919, the two executive orders plac- 
ing the Diplomatic and Consular branches under the 
merit system were converted into an act of Congress. 





Pathfinder 


able men either stayed out of the Serv- 
ice or left it early because they couldn’t 
afford to take over the better posts; 
(4) there were two services adminis- 
tered separately, while in point of 
fact they were branches of the same 
service, functioning under the same 
department and in the same field. 
Criticisms pointing out these defects 
led to the Act of May 24, 1924. This 
provided that all consular offices and 
diplomatic offices below the grade of 
minister should be combined into a 
single Foreign Service which was di 
vided into nine classes. Promotion 
from one grade to another was to be 
on a basis of merit. The Act made no 
provision for ministers and ambassa- 
dors. They could be appointed and 
promoted on a basis of merit or could 
be political appointees chosen by the 
President with the consent of the Sen 
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Sayre Specializes In Reciprocal Pacts 


ate. The position of Director of the 
Consular Service was abolished, and 
became an Assistant Secretaryship. 
Carr then was made an Assistant Sec- 
retary in charge of the personnel of 
the Foreign Service. 

DUTIES: In the Diplomatic branch 
of the Foreign Service there are 17 
ambassadors, 40 ministers,} various 
lesser officers such as commissioners, 
agents and charge d’affaires as well as 
all the clerical positions. Broadly 
speaking, diplomatic officers are 
charged with promoting, safeguarding 
and defending the interests and the 
good name of the United States. 

The large group of consuls general, 
consuls and vice consuls who fly the 
American flag in 265 cities of the world 
have no acknowledged representative 
or diplomatic character as regards the 
countries to which they are accredited. 
They have, however, a certain repre- 
sentative character as affecting the 
commercial interests of the United 
States, 

The consular officers of the United 
States are our commercial or business 
representatives abroad. They are sta- 





t The United States maintains embassies in the 
countries which are considered most important to 
American foreign relations and which are not neces- 
sarily the largest countries or the most important 
from an international viewpoint. Ministers are ac- 
credited to countries considered of lesser importance 
to American relations abroad. 
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tioned at foreign capitals, important 
ports and trade centers, and at other 
points where American interests re- 
quire U, S. support and protection. 

Although, according to United States 
Consular Regulations, “consuls have 
no right to claim the privileges and 
immunities of diplomatic representa- 
tives, they are under the special pro- 
tection of international law, and are 
regarded as officers both of the state 
which appoints and the state which 
receives them.” 

Formerly, diplomatic officers were 
oncerned entirely with the political 

1d legal phases of international in- 
tercourse. The economic and commer- 
ial sides were left entirely in the 
hands of consular officers. Today, 
however, U. S. embassies and legations 
re dealing more and more with eco- 
omic, industrial and financial ques- 
tions. American relations with other 
countries tend more and more to be 

iostly economic. For that reason, il 
is only sensible that Foreign Service 
officers should know the business end 
as learned in the consular branch as 
well as the political phase necessary 
for diplomatic relations. The Act of 
1924 recognized these changes and 
wiped out the distinction between the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. 

PERSONNEL, SHAKEUP: The De- 
partment of State is the government’s 
executive agency in foreign affairs. It 
forms with the Foreign Service a 
single medium through which the ex- 
tensive powers of the President are 
exercised and his policies applied. 

Heading the department today is 
Secretary Hull. Helping him direct 
its business are an Under Secretary 
and four Assistant Secretaries. In ad- 
dition, there are division chiefs and as- 
sistants handling departments having 
to do with such matters as research, 
law and economics. 

At Hull’s elbow is 78-year-old Rob- 
ert Walton Moore, counselor to the 
State Department and the Secretary’s 
best friend and confidant. His years 
of experience have made his advice 
invaluable. Another important de- 
partment member is Assistant Secre- 
lary Francis Sayre, son-in-law of 
Woodrow Wilson and specialist in the 
field of reciprocal trade pacts, A still 
nore important member is Under Sec- 
etary Sumner Welles, 

Welles is the man responsible for a 
quiet but revolutionary reorganization 
vhich has taken place in the Foreign 
ervice within the past two months. 
The shakeup involved Wilbur J. Carr. 

In 1892, at the age of 22, Carr en- 
ered the Foreign Service with no 
noney and little formal education. 
‘quipped with determination and in- 
elligence, he worked his way up to 
he post of Assistant Secretary. Known 
s the “father of the Foreign Service,” 
ie established many of its present 
mportant standards. Despite his great 
ontribution to the department, how- 
ever, he had certain fixed prejudices, 
esented criticism and was inclined 
'o play favorites. 

Welles, on the other hand, entered 
he Service with all the advantages— 
an education at Groton and Harvard, 





social position, wealth and a great 
deal of self-confidence. A career dip- 
lomat whose experience was gained 
in Latin America, he took issue with 
Carr over what he regarded as Carr’s 
discrimination against able men who 
should have had key posis but were 
placed in insignificant positions. The 
shakeup he engineered has changed 
that. Carr, eased out of his assistant 
secretaryship, has been sent into the 
field as Minister to Czechoslovakia. By 
last week, all but four of the em- 
bassies were filled with men who had 
come up through Foreign Service 
ranks, and career diplomets were as- 
sured of a chance to prove they could 
hold important posts more satisfac- 
torily than political appointees. 

If the career idea is to be thus car- 
ried out, however, it can be argued 
that men in the Service must receive 
better compensation. The Ambassa- 
dor to France, for example, is paid 
$17,500 a year but his “duty entertain- 
ing” sometimes involves a_ personal 
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Welles Engineered an Important Shakeup 


expense of as much as $40,000 a year. 
Accordingly, many able men cannot 
take important posts because they lack 
private wealth. For this reason, too, 
knowing that money will limit their 
advance, many promising young men 
decline to enter the Service. Hence, 
diplomatic posts of prime significance 
are open only to a few wealthy career 
men or rich political appointees. 

FOREIGN POLICY: The desire for 
able men in the State Department and 
Foreign Service is always present. 
srains are required to carry out the 
nation’s policy abroad because it has 
a telling effect on the economic and 
political situation at home. 

Although all of it fits into a single 
piece, America’s foreign policy may, 
broadly speaking, be divided into 
separate categories. 

First, there still exists the desire to 
isolate the nation from the world’s 
ills, This involves the variously-in- 
terpreted Monroe Doctrine and the 
defective Neutrality Act of 1937. The 
isolationist idea, however, is follow- 
ed only to a degree because its active 
application would work at cross pur- 
pose with the nation’s current inter- 
national program. 

Second, there is the policy against 
aggression, The United States opposes 














Rates — aes 
aA 
SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address and 
receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES to select 
from to fit youreyes. NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you 
can see satisfactorily far and near. Then theabove Beauti- 
ful Styte will cost you only $3.90; other styles $2.20 up. 
MONEY BACK if unsatisfactory after 10-day trial. 
CIRCULAR with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 


MODERN SPECTACLE Co. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 78-N, Chicago, If. itl. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

co, ois - at rns, (2) oozes oF 

3) « ts better then worse, 

let us send you ". a REE TEST of the one thing 

found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 

who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, for over 

35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 

best he has found for the above conditions, and is 

usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 

ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 

real night’s rest.”’ Write today, 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


For ASTHMA 


$1.00 Supply FREE 


During the World War, the development by 
a French chemist of a formula for overcom- 
ing the distress caused by the spasms and 
paroxysms Of asthma, brought such amazing 
results that its fame quickly spread all over 
Europe. Now introduced in the United States 
as the Bel-Din Treatment. This amazing 
preparation acts to overcome gasping, chok- 
ing, and the feeling of suffocation that ac- 
companies asthma. The Bel-Din Company, 
Dept. 858, Montrose, California, are anxious 
for every sufferer to try this treatment. They 
will send a liberal FREE supply to anyone 
who writes them. Do it today. 
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Use CONEX, that marvelous discov’ 

‘ery for Eczema, Psoriasis, Athlete's 

Foot and other skin diseases. Re- 
‘eves itching — Succeeds where others fail. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send 10¢ for Sample Jer. 
CONLEY OINTMENT CORP, DeptszP Muncie, indiene 
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now or ever you we truss just for 

newer rupture met which gives instant a 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or en opening, Eliminates severe 
pressure. Molds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Tross. Write 


ee 6. mee, 9072 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Mo. 


HAY FEVER#3222 


or ASTHMA 
Ww. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohic Ave., SIDNEY, 








Fneot PROSTATE 
Knour DISEASE 


ABOUT 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 


from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET 2ncrs 


Including diagrams, i)lustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate ‘disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 
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AGENTS WANTED 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Absolutely finest assortment. 
Big profits. Write for samples. Robinson Cards, 
307 Orange, Clinton, Mass. 


CALENDARS. Excellent sideline. Low prices. Kit 
free. Commissions Dailey. Examiner, 2917 Lisbon, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS 


BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
chanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


F HELP NTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ings paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
Conmetics, (P) Hynes, Caliifornia. 


EARN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 

tributors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 95S. 


MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES FROM HOME. Nation- 
al-advertiser. Earnings to $300 day. Pay weekly. 

prety ing furnished. Rome, Box 55-RD Varick Sta- 
on - &, 


WE PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 
at home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-BH Main, 
Hartford, Conn. 


$s TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
chandise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything supplied. 
We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May's Cos- 


metics, University Station (A), Tucson, Arizona. 
FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS! We Buy! Small pond starts you, 
Free Book. American Frog Canning (145-R) New- 
Orleans, Louisiana 


MALE HELP WANTED 


CASH IN ON NEW SENSATIONAL LINE Made-to- 

Measure low priced pants. Every pair made indi- 
vidual measure. Newest Fall shades and patterns. Ad- 
vanced commissions plus cash bonuses No investment. 
Sample outfit of large tailoring swatches free. Hutchins 
Tailoring, Dept. H-201, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEDICAL 


SWEATY AND OBNOXIOUS FEET and prespiration 
under arms. Price 50 cts. Guaranteed or write 
for free pamphlet. Box 405, Adrian, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR 2 IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’? and ‘‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-J Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’”’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-K Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
printed and two professional my one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, *  _ reeds 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
5c. Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
fect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER, 15c. Films developed by 
Special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
3c. Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
largements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
roll 25c. Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 
Enlargement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 


PRINTING 


NAME CARDS, Dozen 10c. Free Card Case with Five 
Dozen. Perry Printer, Lafayette, Indiana. 


__ SONG POEMS WANTED —s 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5. Toronto, Can. 
TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS __ 
SONGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming ng Dictionary 
and Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the 4 300 -BSz ou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co 300-852 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





imperialistic expansion and acquisi- 
tion, advocates arbitration of disputes, 
pleads for respect of treaties and ob- 
ligations, and holds off recognition of 
such conquests as Japan’s in Man- 
churia and Italy’s in Ethiopia. 

Third, there is the “good neighbor” 
policy. Vigorously promoted by the 
Roosevelt Administration, it has been 
particularly effective in winning the 
friendship of Latin American coun- 
tries. Among other things, it has 
sought to banish fears that the United 
States has imperialistic ambitions. 

Fourth, there is the relatively recent 
policy that lays stress on commercial 
diplomacy as the key to peace, Ex- 
tremely important because it gives this 
country a certain leadership in world 
affairs, this policy has been ardently 
pursued by Secretary Hull with a 
great singleness of purpose. His thesis 
is that the causes of friction between 
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Carr: “Father of the Foreign Service” 


one nation and another are mainly 
economic and that they can be elimi- 
nated by eliminating barriers to inter- 
national trade. He would end the 
danger of excessive nationalism by 
promoting a system of equitable tariffs 
throughout the world. In this respect, 
he has had notable success, effecting 
reciprocal trade treaties with almost 
a score of countries, including Canada 
and France. Another important step 
was recognition of Soviet Russia and 
subsequent commercial understand- 
ings with Moscow (see page 6). 

In a general sense—however con- 
tradictory and imperfect its foreign 
policy may yet be—the United States 
has become more realistically inter- 
national-minded. Under President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, it has 
signified its willingness to take part 
in a new disarmament conference and 
to enter into non-aggression pacts with 
other countries to the extent that it 
will promise not to obstruct inter- 
national action against aggressor na- 
tions. All in all, especially through its 
views on world trade, Washington’s 
prestige has grown abroad. A shaky 
world looks hopefully to America and 
to America’s mature diplomacy—a di- 
plomacy which may well hold the 
key to peace. 


Pathfinder 


PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Match Square Numbers 


Last week’s match puzzle called for 
arranging 24 matches in a large squa: 
containing nine (or more) smaller 
square, and then removing just six of 
the matches, leaving three perfect 
squares. It is rather simple when you 
know that the matches to remove are 
Nos. 9, 6, 15, 14, 7 and 22 (referring 
to last week’s illustration). 














Turning Tumblers 


Here is a simple little puzzler that 
will keep your friends entertained and 
provide some real fun in the bargain. 
Arrange three ordinary glasses (wate; 
tumblers) in a row on a table. Desi- 
nate them (from left to right) one, 
two and three, with Nos. 1 and 3 u; 
side down and No, 2 mouth up. With 
the tumblers in this position, ask any- 
one present to make exactly three 
moves, turning over two tumblers at 
each move and on completing the 
round have all the tumblers mouth up. 
Can you do it in just three moves? The 
solution will appear next week. 





Brain Teaser 


A boy’s mother gave him permission 
to go swimming for two hours. Before 
he left the house he noted the position 
of the hands of the clock. Between 
two and three hours later he returned 
and found that the hands of the clock 
had exchanged places. How much did 
the boy’s swim exceed the two-hour 
limit set by his mother? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The broth- 
ers’ ages are: Al, 18; Bert, 21; Charles, 
24, and Dick, 27. 


OO 


Smiles 





Janey, if you're a 
good girl today I’ll give you a dime 

Janey—You’ll have to make it a 
quarter, Mother. I can’t afford to be 
good for a dime, with prices going 
up as they are now. 


Eve—Why did you tell Henry you 
married me because I’m a wonderful 
cook? Why, I can’t boil a potato. 

Nathan—But I had to give some ex- 
cuse. 


Mrs. Snicher—Getting this $50 from 
my husband was like taking candy 
from a baby. 

Mrs. Snoach—Yes, he certainly did 
put up a terrific holler. 


HAY FEVER 


PHAGE is a new scientific discovery, with money 
back guarantee if it does not relieve hay fever, pol- 
len asthma, summer colds and stalin ailments 
caused by pollen. Pin $1.00 to this Ad and we will send 
you a special introductory size bottle of 


PHAGE LABORATORIES, iInc., Dept. D-42 
S35 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Aug. 21, 1937 


Mrs. Stayathome—You must have 
had a lovely time in Europe. Were 
you in London, Paris, Berlin? 

Mrs. Gadabout—I had a delightful 
trip, but really I couldn’t tell you 
what places we visited. You see my 
husband bought all the tickets. 


Office Boy—There’s a lady outside 
lo see you, sir. 

Boss—Tell her I’m engaged. 

Office Boy—That’s what she’s come 
to see you about. She claims you were 
to have married her today. 


Dr. Stitcher—Ah, you are looking 
very much better today, Mr. Wimpus. 

Wimpus—Yes, Doc, I followed the 
instructions on that bottle of medicine 
you gave me. 

Dr. Stitcher—Indeed. That is fine. 
But let me see—what were they? 





Wimpus—Keep the bottle well 
( orked. 

Bettina—Where_ there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way. 

Harduppe—Nope, you’re wrong. 


Where there’s a will, there’s a lot of 
disgruntled relatives. 





Mrs. Guppy (thinking of Geneva)— 
Let me see—what is the name of that 
place where So much has been done 
'o promote the peace of the world? 

Guppy—I suppose you mean Reno? 

Mikhail—Harefoot, do you still act 
toward your wife the same as you did 
before you were married? 

Harefooi—Just the same. I remem- 
ber when I first fell in love with her. 
| would lean over the fence in front of 
her house and gaze at her shadow on 
the curtain, afraid to go in. And I 
act exactly the same way now. 





Mrs. 


Stubble field—Mandy, 
wait at the table tonight for my guests, 
lease don’t spill anything. 

Mandy—Don’t you worry, 
keep my mouth shut. 


when you 
ma’am, I'll 


Frankie—Dad, what do you call a 
nan who drives a car? 

Dad—lIt all depends on how close 
he comes to me, my boy. 

Mrs. Axtater—My, it must be lovely 
having your beautiful daughter home 
from college all during the summer 
nonths. What special studies has she 
been taking? 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Well, she never 
tells me anything about her college 
work, but judging by the way she acts 
at home, I would say she Tias “been 





inhalation, 
general 


specializing in cigarette 
high-ball construction and 
cosmetics. 


Wifey—Don’t you think, dear, that 
a man has more sense after he’s 
married? 

Hubby—Yes, but it’s too late then. 


Henpeck—If I do say it myself, there 
are no backseat drivers in my family. 

Friend—Boy, you're lucky. 

Henpeck—Yep, she rides in the front 
seat. 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 











tience as he has been doing. Instead of 
ridiculing true art, he and various others 
could be doing beautiful paintings... 

Hazle McGlasson 
Lowell, Ind. 


Senator Caraway’s Birthplace 

Your article entitled “First in History” 
referring to Senator Hattie Caraway 
(PATHFINDER, July 31)... deserves 
correction. There is no point where the 
Buffalo and Tennessee rivers meet because 
the Buffalo empties into the Duck River. 
The place where Senator Caraway was 
born is on the upland adjacent to Big 
Bottom formed by the Duék and ‘Tennes- 
see rivers. It is so named because it is 
the largest body of bottom land in any 
of the many bends of the Tennessee 
River. Big Bottom has long been known 
for ite production of corn and in recent 
years has become a leader in the produc- 
tion of Korean Lespedesa. We do raise 
many pigs but have never been known as 
“Pig Bottom.” 

E. O. Denslow 

Denver, Tenn, 


{PATHFINDER regrets that a typographical error 
turned Big Bottom into “Pig Bottom.’’—Ed.] 


Adults on the Young 

I read with interest the letter by 12- 
year-old Allan Reid and your reply to 
him (PATHFINDER, July 24), and it 
seems to me that the weight of evidence 
is on his side. 

You say that “those fighting for the 
Rebels have no monopoly on religious 
beliefs.” How then do you account for 
the fact ... that in Red Spain hundreds 
of churches and cathedrals were burned 
and defiled, that nuns were stripped and 
forced to dance naked in the streets, 
that priests were tortured and shot... 

In your second point you assert that 
the non-Spaniards fighting for the Loy- 
alists are far outnumbered by the Ger- 
mans and Italians aiding the Rebels. The 
assertion is gratuitous, and I, just as gra- 
tuitously, deny it ... The facts seem to 
be . . . that both sides have approximate- 
ly equal numbers of foreigners in their 
ranks. 

I have no doubt that you try to be im- 
partial, but I believe that you . . . have 
been misled by the series of lies put out 
by Madrid and the highly colored yarns 
of leftist correspondents .. . 

Frank H. Chadbourne 
Barton, Vt. 
* * . 

... From Allan’s attitude in his letter, I 
would say that he is anti-Communist and 
pro-Fascist. Maybe.Allan would like to 
be in Germany or Italy training to fight 
when he gets to be about 21. Maybe Allan 
did not know about the Americans help- 
ing the government, or the shiploads of 
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planes and munitions that have been 
sent out of America. I may add that the 
Russians, French and Americans aiding 
the Loyalists are outnumbered three to 
one ..e.. 
George Montez, 3rd 
Lexington, Ky. 
7. . . 

The passionate letter of Mildred Ted- 
ford is inspiring. We know that war 
is only the wholesale slaughter of pre- 
cious human lives. “Our boys” tell hair- 
raising stories of unbelievable, horrible, 
terrifying misery. 

“Why are human beings such fools?” 
I'll tell you. Human beings aren’t fools— 
they are just animals. You know that 
the male element of all animal life is 
constantly at war. Did you ever see two 
roosters get acquainted? Nature pro- 
vides more males than females in any 
form of animal lifé. Isn’t it disgusting 
to know that we “civilized” humans are 
just as low as the lowest form of animal 
ae 

Sylvia Lawler 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


{In reply to Mr. Chadbourne, PATHFINDER 6ug- 
gests that numerous atrocity stories involving church- 
es, churchmen and nuns have been told of both 
sides. Concerning the number of aliens fighting in 
Spain, the most reliable reports (which are neither 
Madrid’s ‘‘lies’’ nor ‘‘yarns of leftist correspondents’’) 
indicate that the Rebels enjoy by far the greatest 
foreign support.—Ed.] 


Farmer versus Doctor 

The comparison of farmer and doctor 
under “Business, Farm” in PATHFINDER 
for July 31 is unfair to the scientific 
farmer for these reasons: 

(1) There is no allowance made for the 
farmer’s good living, while the doctor 
consumes at big expense the produce 
raised on farms. (2) There is no credit 
given the farmer for increases in value 
of land and stock. On the farm, every- 
thing grows into money, day and night 

. while the doctor’s income ceases with 
the closing of his office... (3) The 
farmer raises a big crop of healthy, in- 
dustriows, law-abiding children, whereas 
the chances are that some of the doctor’s 
equal number will join the ranks of un- 
desirables . . 

Give us the farmer every time in prefer- 
ence to any profession .. 

Rev. Stephen Duren 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Comments on Leibowitz 

Your “presenting” on Samuel Leibowitz 
(PATHFINDER, July 31) brings to mind 
this question: Which is the greater crimi- 
nal, the man who goes out with a gun to 
kill and rob, or the lawyer who defends 
him... ? I regret you closed the article 
without saying one word in condemnation 
of a man who will prostitute his talents 
to the defense of crime. In my judgment, 
such lawyers are more dangerous foes to 
society than is any man who has ever 
been sentenced to die for his crimes. Yet 
they pass in society as good citizens. No 
wonder we have so much crime when men 
trained in the law use their training in 
such a way, and the people applaud... 

William M. Carle 
Lake Creek, Ore. 
« «as 

The judge and prosecutor in the Scotts- 
boro case were not “unfriendly”—they 
were just sharp, brilliant lawyers like 
Leibowitz ... The Alabama judge said, 
“I am not prejudiced, I am not shielding 
Mrs. Price, but I am protecting the 
womanhood of Alabama.” What more 
gallant words can you expect from a man? 
. . - Alabama, the father and protector of 
the state’s women, wants revenge... 
Southerners are not prejudiced, they are 
kind to the Negro... 

Joseph Johnston 
Mobile, Ala. 


* 















































































YES, AND THE BEAUTY OF IT 
IS, THE DUO-THERM GIVES 

YOU REGULATEO HEAT—A 

LITTLE ON MILD DAYS, A 
LOT ON COLD DAys ! 













HELEN, THAT'S THE | 
BEST-LOOKING ae 

HEATER! DOES IT 
BURN OIL? 


LTE ore. 








THIS WINTER... ENJOY THIS 
NEW KIND OF HEAT! 





ONLY DUO-THERM 
has all these modern features! 


















EEP warm and comfortable this 

winter, the modern, workless, 
dirtless way—with a Duo-Therm oil- 
burning circulating heater! 

Enjoy “Regulated” Heat! Duo- 
Therm will flood your home with 
moist, healthful warmth the coldest 
day in the year! But—here is its great- 
est feature—you can turn it down to 
a candle-flame in mild weather and 
it will always burn cleanly! 


Change Heat with Your Finger! 
Just turn the handy dial—and get ex- 
actly the heat you want! Simple as 
opening a faucet! And it saves plenty 
of oil—for at night or on 
mild days, you burn only 


heater and keeps the heat in the 
house! It doesn’t send half your heat 
rushing up the chimney, as do heat- 
ers that burn with a long, pointed, 
wasteful flame. And with its special 
“waste-stopper,” tests prove the 
Duo-Therm is the most economical 
oil heater you can buy! 


No Odor, Smoke, Soot or Noise! 
Burning less expensive fuel oil, 
available anywhere, the Duo-Therm 
gives clean, odorless, silent heat. Big- 
ger fuel tank than ordinary heaters— 
you don’t need to fill it so often! 

Mail the Coupon Today—or see 


your Duo-Therm dealer. 
There’s a Duo-Therm to fit 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Guides are 
scientifically designed to heat 
your house at “body levels’’ and 
to set up a circulation that leaves 
no cold spots. 


Duo-Therm’s Heat Regulator— 
Simple as turning a dial! All the 
heat you want on cold days, just 
enough to take the chill off on 
milder days. 


Duo-Therm’s Patented Dual- 
Chamber Burner — Greatest 
clean-fire range of any burner! 
Silent, clean, odorless—from pilot 
light to maximum heat! 


Duo-Therm’s Waste -Stopper 
prevents heat from rushing up 
the chimney, sends more heat 
into the room. Saves oil! 


Duo-Therm’s Full Floating 
Flame means better combustion, 










EASY 
PAYMENTS! 


more heat per gallon, less chim- 
ney-waste! 





your heating needs. You 
can choose just the right 
model for your home. Three 
beautiful finishes. Low 
prices! Easy payments! 


what you need! . 


Keeps the Heat in the 
House! Duo-Therm’s full 
“floating flame” licks lazily 
against the sides of the 


DUO-THERM 


OIL-BURNING Circulating HEATERS 


* 
DUO-THERM DIVISION, MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION, LANSING, MICH. 


Safe!— Duo-Therm heaters are listed as 
standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


See Your 
Dealer! 





DUO-THERM DIVISION : 
Dept. P-78, Motor Wheel Corp., ‘ 
Lansing, Michigan ‘ 
Please send me information on the Duo-Therm 
Circulating Heaters. 








Name 
|S AS A ane Se ee 


E—————————E—— 

I would also like to know about [] Duo-Therm 
Ojil-burning Ranges []) Water Heaters [_) Furnaces 
() Trailer Heaters [| Radiant Heaters 


a ne wean 








